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PATHFINDER 


UNDER THE DOME 


Brief, concise comment on current happenings and events ta come will be presented 


intervals under this heading. 
better understanding of the immediate trend of national events. 


FARM PARITY: You can expect President 
to get his farm parity price legisla- 
tion, probably within a day or twoafter 
his October l deadline. If elections 
weren't just ahead, Congress would 
write in its own wage stabilization 
formula. 


HEATERS: The old fashioned portable 
kerosene heaters are on the way back. 
Government officials estimate thou- 
sands of homes along the eastern sea- 
board will be using them this winter. 


TAXES: The world's largest tax bill 
will be through the Senate by early Oc- 
tober; probably won't be law until late 
that month. While many changes may yet 
be made, the signs are that everybody 


hard. 


SCRAP: Bigwigs really worried about 
secrapforthe steelmills. Ifthe cur- 
rent drive falls short returning ves- 
sels will bring scrap from bombed Eng- 
lishcities. Forfirst time inayear, 
steel plate shipments failed to set a 
new record. 


MORE BRICKS: Because lumber produc- 
tion can't meet demands, look for in- 
creased use of bricks, other clay prod- 
ucts for building, particularly on 
Government projects. Lend - Lease, 
Army, Navy lumber demands will result 
ina 6 million board feet shortage this 
yeare 


HOARDING: Safe deposit boxes in large 
Eastern cities are at a premium. 


LOOKING AHEAD: Astor estate disposing 
of many New York properties where in- 
come derives from rich tenants, put- 
ting money into five-and-ten dis- 
tricts. 


DOCTORS: A lot of communities, espe- 
.cially smaller ones, are going to lose 
their doctors by the end of the year. 
Army needs them, means to get them. 


It is our hope that it may contribute in some degree | , 
—THE EDITORS‘ 


Plan is to rely on public health sery 
ices nationally. 


HOSPITALS FILLING UP: Veterans' hos- 
pitals are receiving an average 
100 veterans daily = not of this, but 
the last war, under recently=-approved 
legislation. 


BLACK MARKET: Middle Western cities 
booming because of war industry, re- 
port black markets run by shysters for 
purchase of War Savings Stamps at cut- 
throat prices. 


WAR: High Government officials have 
been saying-"we can lose the war." On 
Labor Day Secretary of Navy Knox and 
Undersecretary of War Patterson flat- 
ly said-"The fact is, up till now, we 
have been losing the war," 


SHODDY GOODS: Cheating of public by 
lowering quality and quantity to 


escape price ceilings is seen in 
crack-down order issued by Price Ad- 
ministrator Henderson, who set up anew 
division to handle this problem. Hen- 
derson's whole setup is going to get 
"tougher"; expect prosecution of 
chiselers, 


PRODUCTION: Conversion of the auto in- 
dustry to war manufacture still has 2 
long way to go$; while 800,000 are work- 
ing in the industry, this is only a 
little more than half of the total fig- 
ured on at peak production. 


DANGER SIGNAL: A well-known hotel man 
says when food costs reach 43 cents out 
of every dollar of sales, there's 
trouble ahead. His costs are now 5l 
cents out of every dollar of sales. 


MINE TIMBERS: Increased wages for log- 
gers has resulted in an OPA 20% increase 
allowance for the costs of posts, log- 
ging and other mine timbers = but ap- 
plying only in Maryland, West Virginia 
and Pennsylvania. 
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OIL PIPE LINES— 


Vital War Fluid Takes to Underground Route 


F oil is the lifeblood of our com- 
| mercial activity and our military 
ight, as some. say, then those long, 
ising underground pipelines leading 
the producing fields to the consum- 

g centers might Be called our national 
teries. Their pumps, like multiple 
ts, are pushing along, day and night, 

the vital fluid necessary to maintain the 
and energy of our factories and 
lity plants; our highway, railroad and 
lip engines—our airplanes above and 
submarines below. Oil sends our 
wed trucks, tanks, jeeps, motor- 

s, bombers and “Flying Dragons” 

th blazing guns toward the enemy— 

| it keeps us warm in our factories 

| homes as we do our best to back up 
the leathernecks, the doughboys and the 


[he figure of the arteries does not 
uite fit, because the pipelines only 
pplement the circulation of the vital 
Before the war most of our 4,000,- 

) barrels of daily production was 
iwoved by ocean tankers. Now it is 
ed principally by 62,000 railroad 
cars. But the cars, at best, can 

e only 800,000 barrels a day to the 
wming East, where 1,300, 000 barrels 


lay are needed for all purposes. 
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ani Vatves Open Flow of “Black Blood” 


“Convert your oil-burners to coal 
furnaces”; “Insulate your homes”; 
“Weatherstrip your doors and windows”; 
“Use storm windows and storm doors to 
hold in the heat,” and “Set your thermo- 
stats at 65 degrees or lower’—such is the 
advice to oil-rationed Easterners from 
the Office of Petroleum Coordinator, 
Harold L. Ickes. If the winter is very 
mild the supply may fall short by only 
some 100,000 barrels a day. If it is very 
severe, an increase of from 10 to 40 per 

cent over normal consumption will be 

needed, and all the available tank cars 
on all the 66 routes of 50 railroads 
mapped out of Texas and neighboring 
oil states to eastern points will not be 
able to bring in enough heat. Easterners 
will have to ration tind shiver. One 
remedy proposed is to reduce gasoline 
shipments by 25 per cent, which can be 
done only by cutting down the present 
(weekly) gasoline coupon from four to 
two gallons. But that will help only a 
little, and heavy underwear will prob- 
ably be in brisk demand. 

But rescue is on the way. Oil pipe- 
lines are being rushed. Eastern movie- 
goers have been thrilled with the 
pictures made in the South and Middle 
West showing the world’s greatest pipe- 
line—the 2-foot, 550-mile emergency line 
from Longvi iew, Texas, to Norris City, 
Illinois—going into the ground with a 
rush. Views of long stretches of the 
big pipe resting on supports across the 
top of an endless trench, ready to be 
dropped home, looked to them like “The 
C ampbells are coming.” That $35,000,- 
000-line is de signed. to bring 300,000 
gallons a day to the Atlantic coast, and 
it is to be finished in December—in time 
to make a warmer Christmas. 

At the same time smaller rescue 
parties are on the w: ay. Down Florida 
way an 8-inch line of old pipe dug up 
in Texas is being laid from Carrabe Ie on 
the Gulf to Jacksonville on the Atlantic 
to pump over some 35,000 barrels of 
gasoline and fight oil a day. It will 
then go into barges (and many new ones 
are being built or converted) and start 
north on the inland waterway. This line 
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will cost about $3,000,000, and will be 
ready for use in November. Another 
line is projected from near Yazoo, Miss., 

to the Charleston-Savannah region, to 
cost some $13,000,000. Pipelines will 
also connect the Texas fields with the 
Mississippi river, whence the oil will 
proceed on barges as far as Pittsburgh. 
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Machines Dig Trenches for New Lines 


A plan was also approved for extending 
a line from Greensboro, N. C., to Rich- 
mond, Va., making available some 30,- 
000 barrels a day at that place, to be 
partly trans-shipped by barge to Wash- 
ington, Baltimore and other points. An- 
other line under construction stretches 
100 miles across Ohio, from Fostoria to 
Akron, which will connect western sys- 
tems with one having a terminus at 
Newark, N.J. This latter line was built 
to carry oil to the West, but the direction 
will be reversed and it will deliver 15,- 
000 barrels a day to the East. 

Petroleum Coordinator Ickes an- 
nounced that the present pipeline pro- 
gram will cost about $30,000,000; that 
it should be completed in six months, 
and that a majority of the projects 
should be in operation within three 
months. 

There are said to be about 150,000 
miles of oil pipelines in this country. 
The first was built back in the 1870's 
to carry Pennsylvania’s new “black gold” 
to the seaboard. Now they criss-cross 
the country like young railroad systems, 
except that the general direction is from 
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southwest to northeast. There is no 
transcontinental line; the line farthest 
west with eastern connections stops at 
Salt Lake City. On the Pacific Coast 
pipes run north as far as San Francisco 
from the Southern California oil fields. 

Putting down a pipeline today is a 
highly developed modern operation. 
First, the route is examined and photo- 
=— from above by means of the 
airplane. Then engineers and surveyors, 
using that data, go over the ground and 
map out the route. These are followed 
by claims agents seeking permission 
from property owners to let the line g° 
over their land. They usually pay the 
owners a dollar for every 16% feet of 
length, and the contract is permanent, 
binding on all future owners. Of course 
some owners try to stage a hold-up; 
others honestly object to the line over 
their fields as a nuisance, and there come 
times when condemnation proceedings 
or detours must be resorted to. 

When the route is pegged out and 
contracts are let—usually at so much a 
foot—the workers move in with bull- 
dozers, trucks, scrapers, ditch-diggers, 
picks and shovels, and the dirt starts to 
fly. The trench is made about two feet 
deep, and in the smooth soil of a level 
country the digging proceeds in a walk. 
But the line must climb hills, maybe 
mountains, and sometimes go under the 
bed of a river. There are soa | a dozen 
crossing the Mississippi—on the under 
side. 

The pipes are shipped by rail to the 
most convenient points, then moved by 
truck. They regularly come in 40-foot 
lengths, and they are welded above- 
ground along the ditch. Much depends 
on the kind of soil the pipe is laid in, 
and tests must be made. If it is a 
“sweet” soil the pipe goes in bare, and 
it has lain in such soil for 40 years with- 
out appreciable deterioration. But if the 
soil is “acid” the pipe must be protected 
against corosion. This is done by coat- 
ing it with tar and wrapping it with rags, 
felt or paper. 

While one crew is making the dirt 
fly and another is laying down the pi 
and covering it up a third crew is build. 
ing pe stations. These are put 
up at intervals about 40 miles apart, and 
are plugged in on the line to furnish the 
pressure to keep the oil flowing. The 
more pressure the faster the flow, so the 
more pumps on a line the more oil is 
delivered. If the line climbs over a hill 
a pump is usually located at the bottom 
of it to give a push where it is most 
needed. The pumps are automatic, and 
they move the oil about three miles an 
hour. If something goes wrong a bell 
rings and summons an attendant. If 
it cannot be promptly fixed it can be cut 
out of the line temporarily. 

But the whole system cannot be de- 
pended on to take care ‘of itself. The 
pipes must be watched inside and out. 


(Continued on page 21) 
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NATIONAL FRONT 


President: Issues Ultimatum 


President Roosevelt served notice, in 
his Labor Day speech, that the grow- 
ing danger of inflation, of economic 
chaos, must be averted; that the two 
gaps left in the Price Control Act, which 
have prevented it from being effective— 
farm prices and wages—must be closed. 
He issued the ultimatum that Congress 
must repeal the 110 per cent of parity 
provisions of the law, and let farm prices 
be stabilized at parity or at recent price 


The President: “This I Will Do” 


levels, and do so by October 1, or he 
will “accept the responsibility” and act 
on the authority of his wartime powers. 
This demand was followed by this 
promise; “At the same time that farm 
prices are stabilized, wages can and will 
be stabilized also. This I will do.” 
The President’s attitude toward Con- 
gress created quite a stir, and the practi- 
cal assertion of his power to abolish a 
statute law by exécutive decree, aroused 
sharp comment and criticism. On the 
eve of his pronouncement the veteran 
Senator Norris of Nebraska, one of his 
staunchest friends, issued a public warn- 
ing that such an attempt would result in 
a 
that “might lose this war.” Senator La 
Follette of Wisconsin said the ultimatum 
was “a pistol held at the head of Con- 
gress,” while Senator Taft of Ohio de- 
clared if the President could do what he 
threatened “then he can draft men in 
violation of the conscription law.” 
Congressional leaders hurried to con- 
fer with the President, and made plans 
to meet the deadline. Resentment 
rapidly subsided among Congressmen, 
none of whom denied the inflationary 
danger and needed remedy, but there 
was a general demand that the new act 
should couple wages with farm prices 


ght between President and Congress: 


and stabilize both together by law. 
demand was also voiced by the hea 
the Farm Bureau Federation wh: 
clared that “wages are far higher, 
tively, than are farm prices.” 

Speaker Rayburn and other H 
leaders proposed a “simple resoluti 
to give the President authority to pre. 
vent inflation, but others objecte 
turning over unlimited powers to the 
President. Representative Gore of Ten- 
nessee, whose bill (the Baruch plan) to 
include both wages and farm prices ; 
a Price Control act was opposed at ¢! 
time by both the President and Price Ad- 
ministrator Henderson, offered his meas 
ure again. “A blanket grant would be 
simple enough,” he said, “but it also 
would be simple for Congress to al) 
cate all the power it has left.” 

The time allowed Congress t 
was short, but it was generally believed 
that if the measure is well advanced }) 
October the President would wait fo: 
it. In the meantime Mr. Henderson 
nounced his intention of cracking down 
on all price-violators, and the President 
himself took a price-stabilizing action 
by ordering an end to “penalty dou) 
time payments” for Sunday and holid« 
work. Extra pay will be permitted « 
for work after 40 hours in a week. The 
President’s suggestion for a floor as we'll 
as a ceiling for farm prices caused a gen- 
eral rise in commodity futures prc: 

Other developments in the Presid: 
week included the following: 

@ The Administration, through the 
State Department, answered the protest 
of Pierre Laval of the Vichy government 
against American bombings in F: 
by saying that military plants there use- 
ful to the Germans “will be bombed at 
every opportunity.” 

@ Face “discomfort or disaster,” was 
the warning of Bernard Baruch’s : I 
ber committee, which predicted “mili- 
tary and civilian collapse” unless cor 
rective measures are taken. The com- 
mittee (including Dr. Conant, Harvard 
and Dr. Compton, M. I. T.) prescribed 
a 35-mile speed limit; national gs 
rationing based on 5,000 miles “neces- 
sary driving” per year; compulsory tire 
inspection; appointment of 4 Rubbe 
Administrator, and an expanded svn- 
thetic rubber program. “An excellent 
report,” said the President, sending it to 
Congress for action. 


)- 


a 


Congress: Soldiers, Taxes 


The show-down on whether service- 
men would be allowed to vote in Fed- 
eral elections without having to pay 4 
poll tax in eight states was prompt and 
decisive as soon as enough House mem- 
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bers got back to make a quorum. After 
, short and sharp debate, hinged on 
states’ rights the House said yes, 247 to 
accepting all Senate amendments. 
\nother step affecting the Army was 





~o 
OV, 


the introduction of bills to lower the 
“ lraft age to take in 18 and 19-year olds. 
» he: [he sponsor in the Senate was Senator 
wh Chan Gurney of South Dakota; in the 
in House, Representative W adsworth of 

New York. Military committees will 
ei ld hearings to learn both public and 
salut Department sentiment—both of 
r to h are believed to be at heart in 
ects of the move. Some 3,000,000 
Sn th, x men would be affected. 
© of 7 [he busiest men in Congress for the 
pla past few weeks have been the members 


Sines 3 of the Senate Finance Committee, 
2 2 esting with the tax bill. Prodded 
/ a at; : « 

by the lreasury peer to increase 


Price the House bill’s tota of $6,27 1,000,000, 


his mm 


meuld he ind lectured by the President for losing 
rye collections rat. delay, committee- 
to abd. men have explored all suggested sources 

vy money. Most ideas have come 
“a m the Treasury, which has favored 


beli , practically everything except a sales tax, 
Believed h. with labor leaders, it holds to be 


on hard on the poor. But as other 
aoe schemes — proved unsatisfactory the 
ng down [reasury’s tax expert, Randolph Paul, 
ae v up a form of sales tax, at the Com- 
g action mittee’s request. The Committee then 
> di turned to what Chairman George 
1 holid named the “victory tax,” a five per cent 
ed onl | n gross incomes. This tax, tem- 
sek. The porarily adopted by the Committee, 
© as well id require two income taxes—one on 
ao cen: net income, and another on gross in- 
$ pl come with provisions for partial post- 
‘tid refunds. This is also a complicated 
Senator Guffey of Pennsylvania, 
ugh thi 00 per cent Administration man,” 
e prot nally proposed a sales tax, and Chair- 
leenment I George said most committeemen 
onc ppeared to favor that sort of levy. 
neTe Use- NE 
mbed at Henry Kaiser Returns 
er.” was tlenry J. Kaiser, the building wizard, 
a rub wants to build big m4 planes in 
“ih. zg way, and though his plan has been 
less « sed by Army and Navy officials and 


Re < ne | by airplane experts he returned to Wash- 
ington to urge it. By his side in the 


Harvard ; . 
eeetbed t is his new associate, millionaire air- 
oe plar designer Howard Hughes. 
Peres: \\PB Chairman Donald Nelson was 
enw tire | rably impressed by Mr. Kaiser’s plan 
Rubb wt ability, but he hesitated to go 
led the heads of the Army and Navy 
sucellent itters involving military strategy. 


: Officials expressed fear that Mr. 
r’s new plan would interfere with 
iction of bombers and _ fighters. 
said the very ‘size of the giant 
s might unfit them for northern 


ling it t 
= 


BS , because of icing on the great wing 
service- 1. And it was further pointed out 
in Fed- ‘ the present airplane program in- 

10 pay 4 $ cargo craft, which constitute 21 

mpt and cent of multi-motored planes now 

se m« ing built. 


Mr. Kaiser's proposal got a jolt from 
the unfavorable report of the commit- 
tee of four airplane builders who went to 
California to be “shown.” They were 
reported to have said that the builder 
was vague as to where he would obtain 
aluminum, steel, machine tools and other 
critical materials. They feared he would 
have to raid the existing industry for 
labor and other needs. But Mr. Kaiser 
has asserted all along that, when neces- 
sary, he will and can find ways of pro- 
viding his own materials and training 
his own men, as he has done in the past. 

In the meantime, Mr. Kaiser has not 
only continued to turn out ships at 
record speed, but has steadily reduced 
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Kaiser’s 24-Day Ship. Next: 18 Days 


his own building time. Thanks largely 
to his yards the West Coast beat the 
East Coast last month 33 ships to 24, 
and Mr. Kaiser’s Portland yard delivered 
nine ships with an average of 50.2 days 
from keel-laying to delivery. His best 
record is 24 days for a ship, but he pre- 
dicts that within a few months his yards 
will be launching 10,000-ton freighters 
18 days after keel-laying. 


LT 


The Ship-Sub Race 


There has long been a race between 
our builders of + Powe and the Nazi de- 
stroyers of ships—those “pig boats” 
which lurk off the Atlantic coast. How 
is it going? 

The Labor Day launching of 174 new 
ships and the keel-laying of 49 more 
(cargo boats, destroyers, submarine 
chasers, motor torpedo boats, mine- 
sweepers, etc.) indicated the present 
speed of our construction program. That 
speed is further measured by the fact 
that output is now 360 per cent of what 
it was a year ago, and the WPB expects 
President Roosevelt's stated goal of eight 
million deadweight tons for 1942 to be 
exceeded by at least 10 per cent. The 
Maritime Commission’s goal of three 
ships a day is being rapidly approached. 


In the meantime the rate of sinkings in 
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the Western Atlantic appears to have 
noticeably decreased. On August 8 the 
number of ships sunk in that area was 
given as 418; on September 8 the num- 
ber had risen to 459. That made 41 
for the month (though perhaps some 
were sunk earlier), and put the rate at 
about 1 1/3 ships a day. Since the 459 
were sunk in just nine months, the aver- 
age rate of sinking since Pearl Harbor 
has been 51 a month. The number of 
cargo vessels and steel tankers delivered 
in August was given as 68, as compared 
with an even better July showing of 71. 
These figures indicate a distinct gain of 
ship-building over ship-sinking. For a 
while the race appeared going the other 
way. 

But Secretary of the Navy Knox 
warned the public that “the thing is 
not by any means solved”; that “it will 
be a long job and we may never lick it 
completely.” He noted that there was 
a “steady diminution of ships sunk along 
our shores,” but remarked that when it 
becomes too shot for the subs in one 
place they go off to another. Our con- 
voys to Russian Arctic ports for instance 
were reported to have suffered losses up 
to 50 per cent. Nevertheless the Secre- 
tary was optimistic. He said he believed 
that the Navy’s campaign against the 
U-boats will eventually reduce the 
menace “so that it will not interfere with 
victory in the war.” 





New Order of Merit 


Special honors are now conferred on 
“soldiers of production” by the War Pro- 
duction Board which may be compared 
with the citations won by soldiers in 
the field. 

Sixteen men and one woman have 
been awarded “Certificates of Individual 
Production Merit” for contributing ideas 
“to production art of wide applicability, 
and which will increase production, con- 
serve time, materials or tools, or improve 
quality of output.” The honored 16 
were chosen from among hundreds of 
war workers nominated by Labor-Man- 
agement War Production Drive Com- 
mittees, and the awards—first of their 
kind—were made by the Board of In- 
dividual Awards, composed of 10 dis- 
tinguished technicians, meeting in the 
WPB office in Washington. 

The one lady to receive the prized 
Certificate was Mrs. Bonnie Lee Smith 
Lewis, and her citation, which is typical, 
was as follows: 

Mrs. Lewis, 21, a former employee of the 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., plant in In- 
dianapolis, suggested the use of a motor- 
driven wire brush wheel for removing burrs 
found on the moulded clamping nut of a 
sound-powered telephone. Previously this 
operation was performed with a_ hand 
scraper, with considerable danger of spoil- 
age. The company reported that Mrs. 
Lewis’ suggestion saved 2,925 man-hours. 

The committees nominating these 
workers with ideas for Certificates repre- 
sent 1,300 war plants which employ 
more than 3,000,000 workers. 
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WAR FRONTS 


“Toward the Offensive” 


Last week both President Roosevelt 
and Prime Minister Churchill made 
speeches on the war. The President's 
was devoted partially (see page 4), and 
Mr. Churchill’s wholly to its military 
phases. Read together they still gave no 
hints when our offensive would begin. 

Mr. Roosevelt reviewed the four major 
theaters of war—Western Europe, Rus- 
sia, Africa and the Pacific—and found 
reason for cautious optimism in each. 
“Russia will hold out,” he declared flatly. 
He chided those who asked that we 
neglect one theater in favor of another. 
But he underscored the statement that, 
“The power of Germany must be broken 
on the battlefields of Europe.” Prepara- 
tions are being made for an invasion of 
the continent. “There are at least a 
dozen different points at which attacks 
can be launched.” 

It was revealed after the speech that 
Adm. Ernest C. King and Gen. George 
C. Marshall, heads of the Navy and 
Army, and Harry Hopkins were in Lon- 
don in July for important stategy con- 
ferences. Said the President, apropos 
of this: “Certain vital military decisions 
have been made. In due time you will 
know what these decisions are—and so 
will our enemies. I can say now that 
all these decisions are directed toward 
taking the offensive.” 

Mr. Roosevelt reported that in the 
nine months since Pearl Harbor we. had 
sent “three times as many men” over- 
seas as in the first nine months of World 
War I. This means that we have at 
least 528,000 men abroad. 

Mr. Churchill was equally revealing 
and concealing in his first speech to 
Commons since it resumed sessions. The 
Dieppe assault, he said, was not a Com- 
mando raid but “a reconnaissance in 
force . . . an indispensable preliminary 
to full-scale operations.” Enemy recon- 
naissance planes over British ports have 
seen “many signs of movement we have 
not been able to conceal from his pho- 
tography,” plus “the steady and rapid in- 
flux into this island of United States 
divisions and other troops. What he 
does not know is how, when, where, 
with what forces and in what fashion he 
will be smitten.” 

Disclosing that last March he had 
asked and received of President Roose- 
velt enough shipping to transport “40,- 
000 to 50,000 men” to Egypt, Churchill 
expressed confidence that the reconsti- 
tuted Middle East army under its new 
commander, General Alexander, could 
successfully defend Egypt for at least 
“several months ahead.” 

Gen. Sir H. M. Wilson’s new Tenth 


Army in Iran and Iraq, “being rapidly 
strengthened . . . may eventually give 
support to the Russian left flank and, in 
any case, defend the soil of Persia.” As 
for his visit to Stalin, “a massive and 
strong personality . . . of inexhaustible 
courage and will power... a man with 
that saving sense of humor . . . deep, 
cool wisdom and a complete absence of 
illusion,” Churchill said he “did not 
think we or the Americans have done 
enough to take the weight off them.” 
But he left Stalin feeling “confidence in 
our loyal and sincere resolve to come to 
their aid as quickly as possible without 
regard to sacrifices.” But from Russia 
came reports of complaints (passed by 
Russian censor) that Russia was cold- 
shouldered at the July meeting. The 
Russian people were said to be losing 
hope for a second front. 

In continuing R. A. F.-A. A. F. oper- 
ations over Europe, the first two of our 
Flying Fortresses were reported missing. 

LT 


Egypt: Rommel Repulsed 


Ebullient Wendell Willkie, doin 
some diplomatic world-tripping, amet 
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Alexander and Montgomery: vs. Rommel 


the Egyptian battlefront. He left for 
Cairo and Turkey declaring that the 
German attack had “definitely failed,” 
that “the threat to Egypt has been 
averted ... Perhaps it is a turning point 
in the war.” He hinted that 40 per cent 
of Rommel’s armored strength had been 
knocked out. In Ankara Willkie’s en- 
tourage, sprouting rumors, reported that 
Marshal Erwin Rommel was ill and may 
leave Egypt. 

Whether these rosy pictures were true 
or false, the Eighth Army, re-formed, 
with plenty of 6-pounder guns, air su- 
periority, and some U. S. tankmen fight- 
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ing beside them, had certainly stop), 
Rommel’s latest drive. His ary... 
forces were driven back beyond +),. 
mine fields which they had pene trat 
and the Eighth Army was moppin 
stragglers. In one week Romm 
a general killed, Maj. Gen. Georg 
Bismarck, at least 55 planes, and 25 
supply ships sunk or damaged by 
naval and air power. 
Where the battle would go from t 
was a guess. The philosophy of . 
eyed Gen. Sir Harold R. Alexander, 
led two retreats in this war (Dunkir\ 
Burma) and came out with the hig 
respect of the world’s fighters, is ~,t- 
tack, attack, attack, even on the def; 
ive.” It is also the philosophy of his 
heavy-hitting, Ulster-born second, Lieu: 
Gen. Bernard L. Montgomery. But 
Alexander may not yet have enough 
power to attack. As for Rommel, sic} 
or not, last week he was reported build- 
ing a road down into the “impassil|; 
Qattara Depression which guards th 
Eighth Army’s right flank. 


—_ 


Stalingrad: “Red Verdun” 


Stalingrad, named after the Russian 
Premier, means “Steel City.” The ste! 
city seems doomed to yield to waves oi 
German steel, as both were bathed in 
tides of German and Russian blood 
Awed by the tremendous fight the Rus- 
sians were putting up, the Germans 
themselves had taken to calling th 
Battle of Stalinglad “the Red Verdw 
But there was a difference. At th 
French Verdun of 1916-17 both sides 
used vast quantities of men, neither s 
got anywhere in particular—but tl 
French stopped the Germans. At Stalin- 
grad, the Germans smashed daily closer 
to the city. 

Flanks Hold, Center Gives. As thx 
Battle of Stalingrad drew to its clin 
Marshal Timoshenko’s men finally man- 
aged to hold the Germans on the citys 
flanks, north and south. But Marshal 
von Bock sensed that the Russians wer 
worn down. He gathered up all his tre- 
mendous forces to buck straight throug) 
the Russian center. Tanks, men a 
guns ground forward, wave after wav 
ceaselessly. German planes held com- 
plete mastery of the air. “They ar 
literally hanging over our front | 
bombing our positions,” said a dispat: 
to the government paper, Izvestia. Kus- 
sians, soldiers and civilians, were ‘ 
posing tanks with rifles. 

Stalingrad is probably the most im- 
portant battle in Russia since Moscow 
If the Volga industrial city falls, the 
Russian armies will-be split for the first 
time. The German right flank would 
be secure for another attack on Moscow 
this fall or next spring. 

Black Sea, Caucasus. At the same 
time, Russian communiques admitted 
German troops “broke into the nort!- 
western outskirts of Novorossisk,” Black 
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Sea naval base. (The Germans have 
already claimed its fall.) The only place 
the Russians were holding against the 
Cerman horde was at Mozdok, west of 
the Grozny oil fields in the Caucasus 





Pacific: Toward Moresby 

The Japs are dangerous again in the 
-outhwest Pacific. What we gained in 
the Solomons, they may win back in 


TROBRIAND iS. 


_ 
PN phe Aetand May 


\ Gulf of Papua 
\ MILES 
—e 
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The Japs Are Reaching for Moresby 


New Guinea. For the Japs, wiped out 
in an attempt to take strategic Milne Bay 
it the tip of New Guinea, struck straight 
cross the mountain backbone of south- 
ern New Guinea towards the United 
\utions advance base, Port Moresby. 
Filtering through the jungles, the Japs 
forced a 4,000-foot pass in the Owen 
Stanley range. They are now within 44 
miles of Port Moresby. A front line dis- 
patch said the enemy “has covered the 
toughest part” of the trail to Moresby. 
Capturing Port Moresby would give 
them a jumping-off point to invade Au- 
stralia. 
Solomons. The Navy announced that 
Jap attempts to make landings on Gua- 
leanal, largest of the captured Solo- 
ns, to reinforce their isolated troops 
there, had been broken. Marines were 
hunting down the remaining Jap.troops. 
Of more interest was the fact that our 
lanes, so far used defensively to hold 
islands, are starting on the offensive. 
eir first attack was on Gizo Island, 
ut 215 miles west by northwest of 
Guadaleanal, There is a good ship and 
ne anchorage at Gizo. 





China: More Gains 


The Chinese continue to take advan- 
tage of the Jap preoccupation with pos- 
sible offensives elsewhere. Anhwei: An 
offensive in Anhwei, Yangtze River 





province, north of Kiangsi and Cheki- 
ang, has liberated 25 villages during 
the past month. Chekiang In this coast- 
al province, much of which is now 
cleared of Japs, the Chinese are press- 
ing the battle for Kinhwa, Jap strong 
point. The Chinese say the Japs carted 
100 truck loads of dead from the front 
lines to the city. Here the Japs seem to 
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have abandoned their policy of with- 
drawing troops, for they are throwing 
reinforcements into the Kinhwa area. 
Kwangtung: This province’s great coast- 
al city of Canton is being pressed by 
our Chinese allies. The Japs are report- 
ed to have retreated to Funkai, 15 miles 
to the north. This means the Chinese 
have advanced 35 miles in two weeks. 








24 OF THE COUNTRY’S OUT- 
STANDING DOCTORS GIVE 
YOU VALUABLE ADVICE IN 
THE NEW MODERN HOME 
MEDICAL ADVISER 


Morris Fishbein, M. D., Editor of the 
Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion. Brand new edition, completely, re- 
vised, with much added material. A 
volume that no home or family should be 
without. Tells what to do in emergencies 
until doctor arrives. Written by 24 fa- 
mous authorities. 4 charts in color, 


136 illustrations. $2 49 
+ 





A Practical Book 


No. 1A NOW ONLY 
On Home Nursing 


WITH DOCTORS AND NURSES JOINING THE ARMED SERVICE, NOW AS 


NEVER BEFORE, HOME NURSING 


BECOMES MORE NECESSARY. Here 


is a book that tells you the right thing to do in almost any situation likely to arise. 


Written by a registered nurse to insure 


the best of home care for those of all ages 


who are sick or hurt. The author overlooks no one, and writes in such a refreshing, 
entertaining manner that one loses all dread of the sick room, There is sound ad- 


vice for the mother-to-be, safe-guards fo 


r the health of the baby and its care in case 


of illness. Next comes children from one to six with their many contagious diseases, 
then follows the six to fourteen-year olds, and so on. It has received the enthu- 
sisastic indorsement of the medical profession. 





BIG 100-PAGE CATALOG 
OF BOOKS 


Our big Fall and Winter catalog is now 
on the press, listing reference books, techni- 
cal and mechanical books, fiction, biog- 
raphy, education, sports, music, business, 


Bibles and religious books, etc. 


Write for your copy of this great illus- 
trated book catalog at once. A postcard 
will do. 


NO HOME SHOULD BE 
WITHOUT A COPY 


The mother, father, sister or brother whose 
duty it becomes to care for the unlucky mem- 
ber of the family who falls ill or has an acci- 
dent will find in this book an abundant source 
of information which will simplify all prob- 
lems and difficulties enormousiy. It prepares 
you for almost any emergency which may 


arise in the family circle. $1 00 
s 


NO. 7-E. Sent postpaid for 
Examine At Our Risk 


Order your copy today. Read it, ask your 
physician to glance through it, and then if 
you find that you can afford to be without it, 
return it to us within five days and we will 
immediately refund your $1.00. 


§ PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 
§ 2414 Douglas Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 


| 

@ Enclosed is $... for which please send me 

g Postpaid the books checked below. Should I be dis- 

g Satisfied for any reason, I may return the book 
within 5 days and you will immediately refund my 

7 money. 


i] Ne. 1A HOME MEDICAL ADVISER 
t 

a (] No. 7E AMATEUR NURSE 
' 

i Name 

rn 

; ME Sccnnus dasngestecscnessnshs ey cueeeeneee 


| 
g City... seas 


: {j Check here if you want books sent C. O, D. plus 
=~ postage. Same refund guarantee applies. 
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Producing Tung Oil 


Another new cash crop for Americans, 
but apparently limited to a rather nar- 
row belt along the Gulf of Mexico, is 
tung oil. This country has been getting 
its 100,000,000 pounds a year of tun 
oil from China, its original source, an 
it has used it as a drying oil in making 
paints and varnishes that are resistant to 
water, acids and alkalis. The auto 
makers took great quantities; it was also 
used for raincoats, vehicle covers, water- 
proof cement, and is now employed in 
Sn gun carriages, airplanes, 
ships, and other machines of war. 

This country started growing ae 
trees in 1902 when an American consu 
in China sent back some seed. There 
was a 25-year period of experimenta- 
tion, of learning how. Now there are 
175,000 acres of tung trees in the belt, 
mostly in Mississippi. A survey indi- 
cated that there are only 736,500 acres 
in the whole country suitable for the 
trees, with another 3,000,000 acres 
which might be conditioned for limited 
growth. Present production is estimated 
at about 5,000,000 pounds of oil, and 
it is under strict Government control. 


The oil sells for about 30 cents a — 
i 


and at that price a good tree yielding 20 
pounds of oil would make a return of 
$6—which corresponds to about $300 
per acre for a developed orchard. 

But the public has been warned of 
promoters who seek to sell tung or- 
chards, or plantations. These trees are 
a They demand a mild climate, 

ut they also require a few days of 

freezing weather a year for their dor- 
mant period. They must have ample 
rainfall, some 40 inches, distributed 
throughout the year, preferably 50 
inches or more. But the water must 
not stand around the tree’s long tap 
root, so.good drainage is another im- 
portant item. “Air drainage,” too, is 
necessary, so an undulating country is 
best. 

Tung trees are not suitable for a single 
crop, for a late frost may ruin the yield 
for a year. But cut-over land is satis- 
factory, if the soil is acid, and the ground 
between the rows can, as it should, be 
planted to other crops, and cultivated. 
It has been guessed that this year’s crop 
may reach the value of $4,000,000. 


EEE 


Farm Briefs 

@ Agriculture Department’s latest 
estimate is that total farm production 
for 1942 will be 10 per cent above the 
high record of last year, and 25 per 
cent above the 1935-39 average. 


@-The 1942-43 production of fats 
and oils—the great necessity of war— 


from both vegetable and animal sources 
is expected to total nearly 12 billion 
pounds—2 billion pounds more than last 
year. 


q The apple crop was estimated on 
August 1 at 122.2 million bushels, about 
the same as last year. An increase in the 
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Boosts Bomber Production 


y= the Government giving in- 
dividual production awards 
(see page 5), more and more com- 
panies are making cash awards for 
suggestions that heen production. 
Mrs. Elsie Laudermilk, one of the 
first women to work at Consolidated 
Aircraft Corp.’s San Diego, Calif., 
plant, won another “first” when she 
became the plant’s first woman to 
win a production award. She got 
$25 for devising a chart which pic- 
tures the interior of ice boxes where 
rivets for Liberator, Catalina and 
Coronado bombers are stored, thus 
saving much time for riveters. She 
is shown pointing to the chart in 
place on one of the boxes. 


Eastern states balanced smaller crops 
in the Central and Western states. 


q Nearly 500 workers from Virginia, 
West Virginia and Ohio were taken, 
through the cooperation of the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service and the Farm Security 
Administration, to Western New York to 
aid in the harvest of apples and peaches, 
tomatoes and onions. FSA also arranged 
for the workers’ return. 


q Another plant moving over from 
the nuisance class to the useful one is 
the “devil’s shoestring,” a tough creeper 
which has long tripped up farmers in 
Texas. An FSA project is now testing 
it as a source of rotenone, powerful in- 
secticide. 


q The increased plantings and high 
per acre yield of peanuts, soybeans, 
flaxseed and cottonseed this year are 
expected to produce about four billion 
pounds of vegetable oils, as compared 
with 2.6 billion pounds last year. 
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BUSINESS 
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Hunting More Asbestos 


In war there is a lot of fire, 
naturally a big need for “inextingui 
able”, which in Greek is “asbest 
That “miracle mineral” of the ancien: 
so named because though woven 
cloth it would not burn—is now a crit 
material in the United States. 

Before the war some 200 uses {., 
asbestos were listed. Now there are 
many more. Besides asbestos cloth {o; 
pipe coverings, insulation, and suits 
for fire-fighters, and oilfield workers 
there were asbestos yarn, felt, pape 
tape, shingles and various other build 
ing materials. Now asbestos gloves and 
mittens are needed to protect the hands 
of machine gunners; it is needed for gu 
grips, for emergency tents, for waddiny 
in cartridges and time devices in bom); 
for protection against sulfuric 
and other sheusiele in making high ex. 
plosives. It is also needed for cartridy; 
lining, electrical insulation and as | 
tection for gas bags in balloonss. 

Before the war the United States us: 
262,200 short tons of raw asbestos 
year. The amount used now is a n 
tary secret, but it is more, and ix 
sources of supply are being sought and 
developed. In 1940 we produced 1|\.- 
174 tons—about seven per cent of ow 
needs. Almost as much was imported 
from South Africa, while the main bulk 
came from Quebec, Canada, presen! 
source of the world’s largest supply. 

Domestic production comes | 
cipally from Vermont and Arizcna. |! 
is usually quarried, but sometimes 
mined, and in Arizona tunnels have bee» 
drilled deep into the mountains. Small 
quantities are found in other states. 

Asbestos in its native state is a silk) 
and flexible fiber, sometimes known as 
mountain flax. In the best varieties t! 
fibers are from two to three inches Jong 
and have great tensile strength. A: 
bestos is itself a form of rock, and alte: 
mining it is separated from other rock 
by milling, beating and crushing. !i 
best Canadian asbestos fibers are p1 
up to $750 a ton. 

a 


Business Briefs 


@ Federal Communications Com: 
sion reported that the number of pers: 
employed in the radio broadcasting | 
dustry in October, 1941, was 23,66 
with a weekly payroll of $1,138,000 


Gg A WPB tabulation showed thi: 
eight states got more than half of t! 
$80,338,688,000 in war contracts let ' 
to the end of June. They were, in ord«: 
Michigan, New York, California, Oh 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Connecticut 
and Illinois. 
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RELIGION 


A SS A. 


Members and Money 
Presbyterians. The largest member- 
ship during the 236 years of organized 
Presbyterianism was reported for last 
vear by the Rev. Dr. William Barrow 
Pugh, Stated Clerk of the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
the U. S. A. The 8,674 churches re- 
corded 2,040,492 communicants. Infant 
baptisms for the year ended March 31 
total 47,521, a large number than in 
any previous year. Contributions by the 
churches totaled $44,758,104, the 
jurgest amount since 1933. Besides its 
net communicant members, the church 
has 9,484 ordained ministers, of whom 
250 are now in war service. The church 
has 1,193 candidates for the ministry. 
Methodists. Methodists of America 
will be asked to contribute $2,000,000 
to a two-phase financial program de- 
sisned to meet a war-time 
eds. The program, adopted by a joint 
ssion of the Council of Bishops and the 
General Commission on World Service 
id Finance, is planned: 1) To, provide 
ther religious services for men in the 
med forces and war industry areas; 
2) to furnish relief to sufferers in war- 
torn countries and evacuees; 3) to ex- 
nd church buildings or erect new ones 
ere urgently needed and approved by 
government; and, 4) to increase mis- 
sionary work in South America. Bishop 
Ernest Lynn Waldorf is chairman of 
the committee directing the campaign. 

LL —————— 


Bishop de Andrea’s Principles 


Upon occasion the heirarchs of Roman 
Catholic Latin America have had some 
hill words to say about the United 
States. But for some weeks past a group 
influential South American church- 
men have been feeling out the country 
for themselves, besides knitting closer 
mds with their Catholic brethren here. 
[he oceasion has been the seminar con- 
ference on “The Americas and the Crisis 
{ Civilization.” The traveling seminar 
itinerary including Washington, 
\otre Dame, Chicago, Detroit, Buffalo 
| New York) is sponsored by the Na- 
nal Catholic Welfare Conference, 
iled upon by the State Department 
| Committee on Inter-American Af- 
rs, and backed by one of America’s 
st influential prelates, Archbishop 
‘ward Mooney of Detroit. 
\rchbishop Mooney, chairman of the 
C.W.C., declared: “A victory in this 
t for the forces of Nazi-inspired ag- 
ssion would drive Christians under- 
und for generations in the conquered 
intries.” 
\rchbishop Mooney received solid 
cking from the seminar’s most im- 
tant Latin American delegate, Argen- 
tinian Bishop Miguel de Andrea of 


Buenos Aires. A strong anti-Nazi, di- 
rector of Buenos Aires’ Catholic Workers 
Center, white-haired Bishop de Andrea 
laid down in Chicago three “principles 
upon which must be established the 
world which will be rebern from the 
ashes of the destruction now in progress, 
if any good is to come out of the im- 
mense evil of war.” The principles: 
liberty, justice and democracy. 
Declaring, “I represent no one,’ 
Bishop de Andrea listed “the highest 
credentials” upon which the three prin- 
ciples are based: the Gospels, the Papal 
encyclicals, and the national constitu- 
tion. “Liberty,” he said, “is the highest 
gift of God, given to man after life it- 
self .. . Without liberty there can be no 
sanctity. There is no sanctity without 
virtue, no virtue without merit, no merit 
without responsibility, and no responsi- 


> 
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bility without liberty.” 

He called for political, social and eco- 
nomic justice, especially “a more equit- 
able distribution of goods among all 
the families of the walt through an as- 
surance of a just wage for labor.” It 
would come, he said, either by evolution 
or revolution. 

His third principle was democracy, 
which “is a system of government which 
morally obliges all men of good-will to 
work for the raising of the moral and 
material level of the people, since no 
other system opens the way to the 
people, as does the democratic system, 
to participate in the responsibilities of 
power.” He contrasted “government of 
force,” which uses government to en- 
slave rights and liberties, to “govern- 
ment which has force . . . to defend 
rights and liberties.” 





Announcing: 
A CONVENIENT, 

TIME AND MONEY-SAVING 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


SINCERE DESIRE to be of the greatest possible help and 

service to readers in these important and busy times, has 
prompted PATHFINDER to establish a complete subscription 
agency. Now you can save time and bother, and save money, by 
ordering all of your magazines at one time under a single remit- 
tance. We invite all PATHFINDER readers to take advantage of 
this new service, established expressly for their benefit. 


OUR SERVICE— 


We pledge to you a personal service . . . a service without equal . . . a service 
that will save you money, time and bother. We will take care of your renewals, 
changes in address, and all other detail when you order all your subscriptions 


through PATHFINDER Subscription Service. 


OUR PRICES— 


Our prices will at all times be as low as those quoted by any publisher or reliable 
agency in Ameriea, Should you find any better rates, we will meet such rates 
if they are authentically offered and if you send us an exact copy of the quotation 
or offer. PATHFINDER prices to you can’t be beat. 


OUR GUARANTEE— 


To all who use our Subscription Service, PATHFINDER guarantees safety and 
satisfaction . . . convenience ... savings in both time and money. We 


4 


guarantee fast, efficient service, and prompt entry of all magazine subscriptions. 


NOW IS THE TIME— 


Right now, while you are thinking about it, write the names of all the magazines 
you want for the year ahead on a postal card and mail it to us for a special 
quotation; you need not be concerned about expiration date of your present 
subscription; we will take care of that for you. If you are undecided as to the 
magazines you want, write now for our special offers and latest price list. 


PATHFINDER SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


Pathfinder Building 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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_ ARKANSAS— 


The Bowie State Boasts Numerous “Firsts” 


Arkansas Firsts— 

The state’s first natural gas well 
was drilled in 1901 near Mansfield and 
is reported to be still producing at about 
half its natural rate. The very first 
natural gas discovery in the Wonder 
State was made near Fort Smith in 
1888. 


% Arkansas, in 1937, was the first 
state to adopt model legislation provid- 
ing for the organization of volunt 
soil-conservation districts. Over 15 mil- 
lion acres, nearly half the state, had 
been included in 28 such districts 
by 1940. 


% The Arkansas Post, established in 
1686 among the friendly Quapaw In- 
dians by men who had served under 
LaSalle’s lieutenant, De Tonti, was the 
first permanent white settlement in the 
lower Mississippi Valley. In the latter 
1760's, after this territory had come 
under Spanish rule, the Post was re- 
named (for a time) Fort Charles III. 
It was formally taken over by a U. S. 
detachment commanded by Lieut. 
James B. Many, in 1804. 


% On March 1, 1822, the steamboat 
Eagle reached Little Rock, the first 
paddle-wheeler to make the trip. The 
Facility, in 1828, was the first boat to 
make regular scheduled runs between 
New Orleans and Fort Gibson, Ark.; 
the round trip took a month, 


% A sawmill built by a half-dozen 
workmen at Helena in 1826 was herald- 


ed as the first manufacturing equipment 
in the Territory to be “propelled by 


the power of steam.” 


% The state’s first telegraph line 
was strung in 1860 between Fayette- 
ville and St. Louis, following the route 
of the Butterfield stage line. 


% Hot Springs National Park in mid- 
Arkansas was the first of the U. S. na- 
tional parks, set aside as such by an 
act of Congress in 1832. 


% Mrs. Hattie W. Caraway of Jones- 


boro, Ark., widow of the late Senator 
Thaddeus H. Caraway, was the first 
woman to be elected to the United 
States Senate. In the same year, 1932, 
she became the first woman to preside 
over the Senate. 


% By act of Congress in 1882 the 
first Army and Navy Hospital was erect- 
ed at Hot Springs, Ark. 


% At Murfreesboro in 1906 were 
found the first diamonds ever discover- 
ed in actual rock, peridotite. 


% Arkansas was first to ratify the 
child labor law amendment to the Unit- 
ed States Constitution. 


AT 


Did You Know That— 


% Fossil hunters have made some 
very rich finds in Arkansas. Several 
years ago a mastodon was unearthed by 
a steam shovel at a depth of only 20 feet 

in Craighead County. 


—In a Nutshell — 


Arkansas has three nicknames: The Won- 
der State, The Bear State, The Bowie State. 
It is the 26th largest state in the Union 
with an area of 53,335 square miles, an 
ranks 24th by population, with a 1940 cen- 
sus of 1,949,387. Every one of these is a 
governor according to the state’s motto, 
which is “Regnat Populus” (The People 
Rule). “Arkansas” is the state song, the 
Apple Blossom the chosen flower, the Mock- 
ingbird the favorite songster. 

ere are 75 coun- 
ties in the Wonder 
State, with an assessed 
property valuation of 
\ $447,672,000. Nine 
21 cities have a_popula- 
>I tion greater than 10,- 
/ 000, with Little Rock 
capturing the honors 
of bein both the larg- 
est and the Capital 
city. 

Agriculture is the principle source of 
wealth, with cotton, wheat, corn, oats, 
white and sweet potatoes, hay, and fruit 
the leaders. The state is first in the pro- 
duction of bauxite, and numbers among its 
other minerals coal, manganese, lead, whet- 


Arkansas 


stones and petroleum. There are abundant 
forests. 

Homer M. Adkins is Governor of Ar- 
kansas, assisted by a bicameral legislature 
of 35 senators and 100 representatives, with 
Robert Bailey as President of the Senate 
and Means Wilkinson Speaker of the House. 
The state is represented in Congress by 
Senators Hattie W. Caraway and Lloyd 


Senator Spencer Senator Caraway 


Spencer and Representatives E. C. Gath- 
ings, Wilbur D. Mills, Clyde T. Ellis, Fadjo 
Cravens, David D. Terry, W. F. Norrell, 
and Oren Harris. 


Roll Call of the States 
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%* Before finally choosing the apple 
blossom as state flower, the Arkans.s 
legislature seriously considered con{,;. 
ring this honor upon the passion flo: 
because of its abundance in the \\ 
der State? 


%& At one time Arkansas was oo: ;- 
line to a great sea. The bed of Cro 
Creek near Forrest City has an oyste; 
shell deposit estimated to be nearly 
seven million cubic yards in extent. 


¥% In the Mississippi Valley flood o; 
1927 one-fifth of the entire area |: 
Arkansas was inundated. Herbert 
Hoover called it “the greatest pe. 
time disaster in our country.” 


% Among Arkansas’ native sons 
Lieut. Gen. Brehon Somervell, head «| 
the Army’s Services of Supply, and Ger 
eral Douglas MacArthur. 


% Arkansas, rich in bauxite deposi: 
from which war-vital aluminum is m 
and of which it normally produces 
per cent of our supply, has some $4()\) - 
000,000 in war contracts. 


% Among the industries of Arka: 
is the cultivation of roses for perfum: 


% Arkansas belonged successively ‘ 
France, Spain, France, and finally | 
came United States territory through 
the Louisiana Purchase. 


% Arkansas climate is almost ide! 
with little snow, no severe eold ani 
little summer drought. 


% The temperature of the waters o! 
the Hot Springs, 47 in number, ranges 
from 95 degrees to 147 degrees F. 


Sporting Quapaws 

The Quapaw Indians, who lived at 
the mouth of the Arkansas Rive 
throughout the French and Spanish o 
cupation of Louisiana, and were ver) 
friendly to the whites at the Arkansas 
Post garrison, whom they helped to 
fight off the Chickasaws, east of t! 
Mississippi, must have been an extr: 
ordinary people. Apparently they liked 
their wars to be sporting affairs, the foe 
to be worthy of their arrows. Witness 
this remarkable incident of battle b: 
havior narrated by Thomas Nuttall in 
1819 and reprinted in a current history 
of Arkansas: “The Chicasaws, instead 
of standing their ground, were retreat 
ing before the Quapaws . . . in conse- 
quence of the want of ammunition. The 
latter understanding the occasion . . . 
desired the Chicasaws to land on an 
adjoining sand-beach of the Mississip) 
. « « The chief of the Quapaws then 
ordered all his men to empty their 
powder-horns into a banket, after which 
he divided the whole With a spoon, and 
gave the half to the Chicasaws. They 
then proceeded to the combat.” 
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COLOMBIA— 


Northernmost South American Good Neighbor 


[he geographical position of Colom- 
. makes it of paramount importance 
our government maintain the 
friendliest relations with that republic. 
Colombia is the northernmost of the 
Sonth American nations. Its northern 
ler is within a few minutes flying 
of the Panama Canal. 
Under the leadership of the immortal 
Bolivar, Colombia won its inde- 
nce from Spain in 1810. Since 
with the exception of a few po- 
listurbances, the last in 1902, the 
has enjoyed the blessings of 
acy and has progressed steadily 
t is now one of the most important 
Latin American Nations. The 
is over 440,000 square miles. 
. than the combined areas of all 
\tlantic Coast States of our coun- 
Its coast. lines on the Atlantic and 
Pacific total over 2,000 miles. A 
ber of important sea ports with 
id lines of communications with the 
or tie the country into a well- 
( unit. 
he backbone of South America, the 
es, is split into 3 ranges at the 
Southwest corner of Colombia, the 
tern, the Central and the Eastern 
illeras. The mountainous area cov- 
bout one third of the country, but 
rger part of the population lives 
Wide plains or Ilanos of grassland 
forest cover the southeastern part. 
Climate in Colombia is a matter of 
tion. In a two-hour horseback ride 
m of cold climate with northern 
| pines changes to tropical with 
oranges and sugar cane. Food 
ntiful and cheap. It has long been 
n, no one ever starved in Colombia. 





Courtesy So. American Gold & Platinum Co. 
Dredge Wins Gold and Platinum from River Bed 


The population is something over 
9,000,000 and is exceeded only by 
Brazil and Argentina. About 70 per 
cent of the population are a mixture of 
Spaniard and native Indian, about 20 
per cent are white, principally descend- 
ents of the Conquistadores, and the re- 
mainder pure Indian and pure Negro. 

Unlike most Latin-American coun- 
tries, the urban population is included 
in about a dozen important cities instead 
of one or two. The capital and prin- 
cipal city is Bogota with a population 
of 350,000. Located deep within the 
interior at an elevation of over 8,000 
feet above sea level it enjoys a spring- 
like climate in spite of its proximity to 
the equi ator. Historically and cultural- 
ly it is one of the important places of 
Ameri ica and attracts many visitors. 

The government, like ours, is divided 
into three separate and independent di- 
visions, the Legislative, the Executive, 
and the Judicial. There are about 10,000 
elementary and high schools. Profes- 
sional education is provided by ten 
Universities and Technical schools with 
a student body of about 4,000. 


About 600 periodicals are issued in 
Colombia, of which 33 are daily papers. 
The literary standard is uniformly high. 
El Tiempo, the leading daily of Bogota, 
is regarded by competent critics as one 
»f the best newspapers of Latin America. 

While much yet remains to improve 
internal transportation, the progress of 
the past decade has been remarkable, 
and.continued improvements are being 
carried out. All the important cities are 
connected by modern ways of communi- 
cation. There are about 1,000 miles of 
internal waterways navigable by steam- 
boats, over 
2,000 miles of 
railways, 8,000 
miles of automo- 
bile highways 
and 35,000 miles 
of secondary 
roads. <A_ net- 
work of airlines 
covers the coun- 
try. Jointly own- 
ed by the Gov- 
ernment and the 
Pan - American 
Airways, almost 
any important 
town can be 
reached by air. 
Miami, Florida, 
to Barranquilla 
is 8 hours by 
plane. 

Postal and 
telegraphic com- 
munications are 
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Alfonso Lopez: President of Colombia 


excellent. Every village in the most re- 
mote part, has its post office and tele- 
graph office; in most instances one can 
telephone from one part of the country 
to another, or even to foreign countries. 


The average foreign trade is about 
$190,000,000 annually, of which exports 
exceed imports by about three per cent. 
The United States is the principal buyer 
as well as seller, the figures being con- 
siderably higher than all the other coun- 
tries combined. 

While agriculture is the principal 
source of revenue, the coffee export 
alone averaging over 4,000,000 bags an- 
nually (a bag is 130 lbs.), the oil and 
mining industries are rapidly assuming 
more importance. The average annual 
oil production for the past three years 
has been over 20,000,000 barrels and 
will increase as new fields are opened. 
The mineral resources of the country 
have enormous potentialities, but are 
practically unexplored. The precious 
metals, however, have been exploited 
since 1493. Colombia far outstrips all 
other South American countries in gold 
and platinum production. In platinum 
it has a high rank among the world’s 
producers. The principal output of these 
metals is from placer deposits. Up to 
1941 the gold production totalled 53,- 
000,000 ounces (over 1,800 tons avoir- 
dupois). Last year 656,000 ounces of 
gold and over 40,000 ounces of platinum 
were mined. The major part of the 
precious metal of the last few decades 
was produced by foreign companies, 
principally American and by far the 
larger part through dredging operations. 
Dredging for precious metals has at- 
tained so high a degree of perfection 
that one grain of gold per ton of gravel 
dredged can be recovered profitably. 
The dredge is a self-contained gold re- 
covery boat which may treat as much 
as 20,000 tons of gravel daily and which 
may cost to construct $1,000,000 or 
more. 


| This is the first of a series dealing with 
our Latin American neighbors. | 
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SCIENCE & MEDICINE 


Hold Your Breath 


How to jump 40,000 feet and live 
was explained by Lt. Kenneth E. Penrod 
of the Wright Field Army Laboratories 
at a meeting of the Aero Medical Asso- 
ciation. It is not the speed of falling 
which kills—that has long since been dis- 
proved—but the exact opposite reason. 
What kills during high jumps, Lt. Pen- 
rod explained, is the mere act of breath- 
ing. In the stratosphere the air is so 
thin (lacking oxygen) that a man breath- 
ing normally ill lose consciousness in 
a few seconds, and life in minutes. 

“Hold your breath!” is Wright Field’s 
advice to high fliers forced to bail out. 
A flier opening his ‘chute at 40,000 feet 
will take 24 minutes to reach the ground 
—and enough of those minutes may be 
spent in the danger zone to kill him. 
But if he holds his breath and keeps his 
hand off the ripcord for 30 seconds, he 
will fall into breathable air. 


Chemists at War 


As futile as the disputes between allies 
over who won a war are the pre-victory 
claims of various groups over what will 
win the war. As good a claim as any for 
behind-the-lines war-winning can be 
made by the scientists. Before 4,000 
chemists and industrialists gathered in 
Buffalo for the American Chemical So- 
ciety’s 104th meeting, President Harry 
N. Holmes staked out science’s claim. 
Declared Dr. Holmes, chairman of Ober- 
lin College’s chemistry department: “Ex- 
ploded completely is the complacent 
isolationist idea that this country has 
all the needed national resources. All 
that will save us is the national resource- 
fulness of our scientists.” 

Then, in sessions of 18 professional 
divisions, America’s chemists demon- 
strated some of the things they are do- 
ing to win the war—and the peace: 

Vanadium. Pre-Pearl Harbor, the 
i. oS imported 50 per cent of its supply 
of this critical metal, used to toughen 
armor plate and war production tools. 
Army and Navy requirements are about 
double our present production. Now 
Drs. J. Perry Morgan, chemical engineer 
of Standard Oil of N. J., and Arthur W. 
Hixson, professor of chemical engineer- 
ing at Columbia, have figured out a 
quick way to tap the world’s largest re- 
serve of phosphate rock, in Idaho. An 
PENA | 5,700,000,000 tons of phos- 
phate rock there contain 500,000 tons 
of recoverable vanadium. 

In 1939 Anaconda Copper Co. “hd 
cessed 95,451 long tons of Idaho phos- 

hate rock into fertilizer which included 
885,000 pounds of vanadium-—equal to 
23 per cent of the vanadium imported 
that year. By treating the rock with 


Acme 


“Hold Your Breath for 30 Seconds” 


various acids, dissolving it, steaming it, 
precipitating it and heating it, the scien- 
tists wind up with both fertilizer and 
vanadium pentoxide, the form in which 
vanadium is marketed. 

Dehydrated Meat. By boning beef 
and shipping it, frozen, in 50-pound 
cartons, the U. S. has been able to carry 
in the holds of 3.7 ships what once used 
10 ships. By sending dehydrated beef, 
which needs no refrigeration, 1.6 ships 
can do the work of 10 ships, reported 
Dr. H. R. Kraybill, research director of 
the American Meat Institute. To de- 
hydrate beef, it is boned, trimmed, 
cubed and cooked for 30 minutes at 165 
to 175 degrees F. The meat is then 


Science Facts 


HE human eye reaches its fullest 
powers in the ‘teens, then be- 
gins to degenerate in the early twen- 
ties. This is illustrated by the eye’s 
loss of accommodation—the power of 
the lens to flex and bring objects into 
focus. In average ‘teen-age children, 
the eye can make accommodations 
. over a range of 14 diopters. By the 
early twenties, this range is reduced 
to 10 diopters, and by the thirties to 
seven diopters... @ It is no com- 
fort to the victims, but the louse 
which transmits typhus is just as sick 
as the man to whom he gives it... 
@ Hipparchus, Greek “Father of As- 
tronomy” (146-126 B. C.), catalogued 
1,080 stars, discovered the preces- 
sion of the equinoxes, founded trigo- 
nometry and invented the method of 
fixing geographical position with cir- 
cles of latitude and longitude . . 
@ According to Sir James Jeans, if 
matter the size of a pea were heated 
to 50 million degrees, the interior 
temperature of the sun, it would 
burn up all life within a radius of 
1,000 miles. 


ground, dried with hot air until it con- 
tains only 10 per cent moisture, then 
packed in cans. Appetizing, 55 per cent 
protein, the dehydrated meat can be 
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eaten “as is” for an emergency fie|; 
ration, or with water added Can }, 
cooked into any dish using ground me 

Unhardened Arteries. “Dreams | 
long life are not in vain and chemist; 
is already on the way of pointing {, 
wards a solution.” With these hap), 
words, Prof. William Marias Malisof{ 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute told |, 
hardening of the arteries in rabbits ; 
be prevented and even reversed by < 
persing cholesterol, the waxy substan 
that deposits in blood vessels as 
advances. 

Cholesterol “is a kind of traffic cop . 
all animal cells and fluids,” but it is jy 
the blood as an unstable colloid. ‘Th, 
is, the particles tend to separate out. 
(Milk is another unstable colloid: its {, 
particles rise to the top as cream.) be- 
sides eens on artery walls, choles 
terol also hardens to form gallstones 
A colloid can be kept “young” by kee; 
ing it dispersed, by preventing it from 
separating out. At Brooklyn Polytech 
cholesterol in rabbits was kept young 
and the rabbits along with it—by feed. 
ing them sodium thiocyanate. 

Since aging goes together with 
changes in the body’s colloids, Pro! 
Malisoff saw hopes in these experiments 
of licking human aging. “Old skin,” }x 
said, “is like a dried-out cheese, an o|: 
colloid practically gone dead. Young 
skin is like a fresh bit of jello which cw 
take up large amounts of water, swell 
more, feel more elastic and remain w 
wrinkled.” But he warned peop 
— trying to make themselves jello- 
like: the work is still in experimental 
stages. Too much dispersion of choles- 
terol may be dangerous. “The briii 
normally contains about two per cent 
cholesterol. If that were over-disperse: 
the patient might be technically ‘young 
but also dreadfully incompetent.” 


‘More Nicotine 


While cigarette manufacturers boast 
about the small nicotine content of their 
tobaccos, the Department of Agricultu 
is going right ahead on experiments t 
grow tobacco with a higher nicotine 0 
tent. But the tobacco is not intended 
for inveterate cigar or cigarette addict 
Instead, it is intended to provide “coffin 
nails” for insects. 

At present, nicotine insecticides ar 
made chiefly from tobacco by-products 
But the Agriculture Department |. 
been looking into the possibilities of the 
high-nicotine tobacco. Brasilia, an « 
strain of Nicotiana rustica, and a new 
strain known as Olson 68 have been 
found to produce a sufficiently high 
nicotine vield to make their production 
worth while as a chemical crop. Unde! 
favorable growing conditions the rustic: 
strains consistently produce twice 
much nicotine per acre—150 pounds 
more—as ordinary tobacco. Both leat 
and stems yield nicotine. 
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INE of Quick Clear 


PROTECTS You Against Frauds and Swindlers! Tells 
Exactly What You Can Sign, Promise, or Agree to Safely. 
Shows You How to Save Time, Trouble and Money. 


TT HETHER you own your home, or rent it; whether 
you drive a car, or Walk; whether you own your busi- 
ness, or work for someone else; whether you are well-to- 
do, or just manage from payday to payday—here is THE 
ONE BOOK YOU ABSOLUTELY NEED for ready refer- 
ence in every conceivable business and personal trans- 
action! 


Here, WRITTEN IN PLAIN EVERY DAY ENGLISH, is 
a regular GOLD-MINE of ways to keep out of trouble 
and protect yourself! Tells you what to do—what not 
to do. Tells your legal rights if others try to “put any- 

thing over” og you. Points out all the “little” mis- 

takes that can trip you up unless you KNOW exactly 

WHAT you are doing, WHEN you do it. 


Everything You Want to Know 


Every day men and women sign Leases, Mortgages, 
Notes, Contracts, Letters—make Written and Spoken 
Agreements — get mixed up in Law-suits — without 
knowing whether they are protecting their own 
rights, or throwing them out the window! Here at 
last, in one book as simple and clear as your daily 
paper, is every legal fact you want to know about 
Debts, Damages, Bills, Notes, Wills, Leases, Deeds, } 
Real Estate, Contracts, Frauds, Loans, Interest, 
Checks, Time Payments—and the hundreds of other 
subjects—ready right at your fingertips, to safe- 
guard your home, job, family, property, money, and 
peace of mind. Completely indexed and ready for 
instant reference the moment you need it! 


Now PATHFINDER Readers may $ 95 

obtain a copy at the introductory 

Ph: OE ceicciuticwretesses ” a | 
the United States 


Postpaid in 


The Law Encyclopedia FOR HOME and BUSI- 
NESS is not intended to take the place of a | 
lawyer when you are in trouble. Its purpose 
is to keep you OUT of trouble—to help you live 
your business and personal life with every ad- 
vantage, every safeguard of the law on your 
side. For your own and your family’s safety, 

you should always have this book within 

reach.. It can SAVE you many times its reason- 
able cost! 
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EXAMINE IT FREE 
For 5 Days at Our Risk 


Possibly you don’t believe that any book on 
law could be interesting and easy to read. 
Well we would like for you to see for yourself, 
that’s why we urge you to let us send you the 
Law Encyclopedia for Home and Business for 
you to read 5 days at our risk; Unless this 
book proves its value to you over and over 
again—even in just five days—don’t keep it, 
pay nothing. When your copy arrives, see 
how every page you turn to has important 
facts on it that you should know but prob- 
ably never realized! If you have a lawyer 
friend, see how highly he will commend this 
book for your own personal protection. 
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October 1—Or Else 

HERE has not been as much edi- 
T torial uproar over the President's 
edict that unless Congress passes certain 
anti-inflation legislation by October 1 he 
would over-ride present legislation, as 
over his less dictatorial Supreme Court 
plan or even the simple Reorganization 
Bill. The President’s warning was a 
plain threat to use his powers as Com- 
mander-in-Chief to overthrow an act of 
Congress. 

We believe few editorials protested it 
because it was one of those events which 
is unfortunate but useful. 

It is unfortunate because it confirms 
the suspicions of those who believe the 
President is too dictatorial. Over-riding 
a law is certainly dictatorial. 

It is unfortunate because the Presi- 
dent attempted to pass all the blame to 
Congress, when some of the sins of 
omission are his own. 

But the whole affair has its useful 
side. 

The demand for action by October 1 
helped clear the air of the “wait until 
after election” fog which has enveloped 
Washington, and delayed so many re- 
quired actions. 

Congress displayed its basic sanity. 


. There were some sharp cries of protest 


over the President’s high-handedness. 
But instead of parading its injured feel- 
ings, Congress buckled down to work on 
anti-inflationary measures. 


The whole affair displayed a new 
spirit of toughness—a spirit seriously 
needed here. It was backed up by the 
Baruch Committee’s “tough” report on 
rubber—a report which bade us endure 
“discomfort or disaster.” We are be- 
ginning to learn that the grim facts of 
war must be met by equally grim, un- 
flinching courage. 

Strong Presidents have never hesi- 
tated to seize power in times of crisis. 
And a strong President is the only kind 
worth having during a war—if he is 
aided and balanced by a sane, sound 
Congress. We hope and believe that 
such teamwork can be called into action, 
with politics and pride laid aside for the 
duration. 

The American people are ready to 
stand for almost anything to win the 


Berryman in The Washington Star 


Alphonse Gets Tough 


war, so that, with victory achieved, we 
can take our destiny back into our own 


hands. 
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Helping the Handicapped 

F it is more blessed to give than to 
iT receive then Dr. B. V. Morkovin of 
the University of Southern California 
must have an invisible aureole around 
his head. For seven years he has been 
working to rehabilitate, to train and put 
to work the physically handicapped. As 
a result one-armed men are serving as 
welders; one-legged men are running 
drill presses; deformed men are making 
good as sheet metal workers; midgets 
are skilled aircraft riveters, and deaf 
mutes are serving their country as ma- 
chinists. 


Dr. Morkovin’s Special Service De- 
partment has succeeded in placing 1,579 
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“handicaps” in productive jobs since 
Pearl Harbor—about 50 per cent in \ 
industries. One company, North Ame: 
can Aviation, reported that it was usiic 
12 deaf mutes; 27 deformed ‘perso: 
five one-legged men; two one-arme| 
men, and six men lacking one or more 
fingers—all of whom are performing t})« i 
jobs “satisfactorily.” About 100 men 
with “definite handicaps,” who have 
been rehabilitated, are employed 
longshoremen and shipyard workers ;) 
West Coast ports. 

The War Manpower Commissio 
seeking the utmost of human resour 
in the war effort, has expressed great ii- 
terest in Dr. Morkovin’s work, parti 
larly his use of motion pictures to teac! 
lip reading to deaf persons. . Ma 
soldiers are deafened through conc: 
sion and ‘vibration, and they are bein 
considered in advance for rehabilitatic) 
Many normal employees: in the wu 
plants today will be “handicaps” nex! 
year (more than 300,000 is the estimate: 
and preparations are made to help these 
men. 

Rehabilitation work is also done in 
other parts of the country by other men 
and organizations, and many _handi- 
capped men have been placed in jol)s 
where they are rendering great servi 
to their country. But the greatest 1 
sult of all is putting heart back into me: 
who have been unfortunate, enabliny 
them to feel the great satisfaction 0! 
being useful and self-sustaining instea 
of being a burden. What greater gilt 
can man make to man? 


q 


One Supreme Court justice proposes 
turning the palatial Supreme Court 
building over to some war agency {. 
the duration while the “Nine old Me: 
go back to their little cubbyhole in tl. 
Capitol. There is no selfishness in that 
court-packing scheme. 


¢ 


Broadcasters of baseball games this 
year reveal no weather information, }\ 
order of the censor. If the game i 
stopped by rain the announcer mere! 
states that “due to circumstances beyon| 
our control we are concluding our broac- 
cast.” Let no one reveal to the enem\ 
what those words mean. 


¢ 


Chicago has ruled that ladies may no' 
stand up at the bar but must sit at 
table to be served a drink. But it is not 
intended as a discrimination against tl 
ladies; it is for the purpose of protectin: 
the men at the bar. 
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READERS WRITE 








Let Women Talk 


Your woman’s page is the poorest in 
PATHFINDER. We get recipes enough in 
ok books and household hints are too 
ivial to be interesting. Most of the stuff 
people know already, not worth printing. 
W! y can’t you give more space to the 
,ievements of women? Mothers of great 
Since Woman was created last on 
scending scale of creations, it’s not the 
; “the it have the brains. It’s the women 
of the nation. Men have talked too much 
on platforms. Let women talk. 
Mrs. Martha Hubbard 
Chicago, Illinois 


Stop Liquor Business and Strikes 
Perhaps there is not a county in the U. S. 
but in which could be found hundreds of 
rsons strong, healthy and thoroughly 
ficient in their line of work, yet who never 
h intoxicating liquors. Isn’t that pretty 
good proof that intoxicants are not neces- 
Then consider the manpower, equip- 
t and material used in the liquor busi- 
which if used for the production of 
r necessities, would add largely to the 
ning of the war. In the matter of 
stril where men won't work nor let 
thers work, isn’t that a direct aid to the 
ny? Couldn’t the President bring these 
to line as well as all these other things? 
Congress, too, has some powers, but is it 


g anything? 
L. A. Pine 


T 
r 

€ 
; 


Omaha, Nebraska 


Pread Old Dominion 
In your Roll Call of the States—West Vir- 
you state that the first and last 
ttles of the Revolution, at Point Pleasant 
{ Fort Henry, took place in West Vir- 
, and that no state gave more men to 
Revolution than the Panhandle. It 
s to me that until 1863, in the midst of 
Civil War, West Virginia was not a 
but only a part of Virginia; and we 
inians take pride in the knowledge that 
Old Dominion played the major role in 
struggle for independence. 
Lillian Bergbom 
Hampton, Virginia 
(PATHFINDER made those facts plain.—Ed.]) 


Keyes’ Commandos 


As an old subscriber to your newsy and 
ually accurate journal I wish to point out 
omission of importance in your article 
Commandos. In no part of your story is 
name of the founder and originator of 
Commando companies mentioned. The 
type of troops and method for their use was 
thought out and started by Admiral Sir 
Rog ser Keyes, the hero of the World War I 
Zeebruge raid, which was the most daring 
al attack ever planned and carried out. 


Admiral Keyes started training these men 
over a year ago and raids have been made 
in Norway and at least six in France before 
St. Nazaire. You mention~Lord Mount- 
batten as the Commando leader. When he 
was given command all the work of plan- 
ning and training had been done by Adm. 
Keyes, so all Commander Mountbatten had 
to do was “Carry on!” I have a nephew 
who is in a Commando company. 
J. Edward Rees 

Los Angeles, California 





Swearing Condemned 
I have read your editorial in the last 
issue of PATHFINDER and particularly 
did I notice what you had to say about 
swearing. Evidently you do not consider 
what the Bible teaches on this question as 
being worthy of acceptance. In fact, those 


Word Origins 
Sabotage: This French word car- 


ried over into the language without 
change has an unusual derivation 
from saboter, to work carelessly or, 
originally, to tread with wooden 
shoes (from sabot, shoe). 


Sabotage is 
either malicious waste or destruction 
of property with intent to injure, 
or refusal to perform assigned duties 
and obstructing in all ways the regu- 
lar process of production. Prefe rred 
pronunciation is sab-o-tazh, first a as 
in “add” and the last as in “arm, 
with the primary accent on the last 
syllable. 





passages which condemn the nigh universal 
practice of swearing might as well be cut 
out of the Bible so far as your editorial is 
concerned. When you endorse any evil 
practice—such as the downright foolish 
habit of swearing—you “strengthen the arms 
of the wicked.” 
John W. Hedge 

Jacksonville, Texas 

[PATHFINDER did not endorse blasphemy. It re- 
ported what a psychologist said about swearing.—Ed.] 


Welcome Addition 
I hope the “intervals” between “Under 
the Dome” will not be long. 
Helen Van Slyke 


Los Angeles, California 
* ¢ @ 


I want you to know that I am backing 
your column “Under the Dome” 100 per 
cent. It gives us a chance to get all the 
present-day events that are of importance 
without becoming bored through hours of 
reading. I feel sure there are thousands of 
others that think the same. 

David Dale 
Prentiss, Mississippi 





Use This Coupon to renew your PATHFINDER— 


or to enter your subscription if you are not a subscriber 


| 1 3 YEARS $2 
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ARE YOU A VICTIM 
OF hineral 


Sila ciate): ii 





Do you wake up tired? Do you come home weorn- 
out, half sick, irritable? Do you have frequent 
colds . . +. @F suffer from constipation? 


Maybe you're simply a victim of 
mineral starvation who needs KEY- 
MINS, the amazing new nutritional 
mineral combination. 


Scientists say that vitamins, even 
with calcium, phosphorus and iron are 
not enough te maintain vibrant health. 
You also need organic copper, cobalt, 
manganese, zinc and nickel. 


KEY-MINS give you all of the essen- 
tial mineral factors in palatable, easy- 
te-take, scientifically correct CITRATE 
form. They MINERALIZE your system 

+ ® necessity for glowing, ener- 
getic health. 

KEY-MINS come in both capsules and 
bulk (many people use pleasant-tasting 


KEY-MINS on cereals and foods as they 
would use sugar or salt). 


FREE! 
LIMITED TIME ONLY 


Precision Made 
FEVER THERMOMETER! 


Worth $1 retail, but sent FREE with 
each $2 order for KEY-MINS 


Don’t wait. Send your order accom- 
panied by check or money order today! 


50 GRAMS (21 Day Sopviy o $2.90 


Capsules 


450 GRAMS ‘ 3 pound bulk bottle $5.00 


—21 weeks’ supply 
(Sent postpaid anywhere in U. 8S. A.) 





KEENAN LABORATORIES 


Key:-Mins FROSTPROOF , FLORIGA 
LOOSE DENTAL PLATES 


RELINED AND TIGHTENED AT HOME $i 
NEWLY IMPROVED DENDEX 
RELINER, a plastic, builds up 
(refits) loose upper & lower den- 
tures. Really makes them fit as 
they should without using powder. 
Easily applied. No heating required. 
Brush it on and wear your plates 
while it sets. It adheres to the 
plates onlyand makes a comfort- 
able, smooth and durable surface 





that can be washed and scrubbed. Each application lasts 
for months. Not a powder or wax. Contains no rubber 
or gum. Neutral pink color. Sold on a MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE. Not sold in stores. Mail $1 directly to us 
for generous supply, brush and directions. DENDE 
CO., Dept. 32-X, 2714 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
C.0.D. if you prefer, pay $1. 00 _plus postage, 









on cpprovel. 


- 236 Way, Elmira, N. Ve 


Tat MOVIES, 


sans 


Tire, gas restrictions = keep peenil 
home. We furnish everything: talking 
picture projector and finest pictures. 
Cash in on this opportunity. 
Write Southern Visua 
Dept. F-1 Memphis, Tenn. 


EAPERISENCE NOT SECESSARY-: 


PLEASE BE PATIENT 


In War-time the mails are often siow- 
ed down by congested transportation 
facilities. Please bear this in mind 
if your PATHFINDER comes tate or 
irregular. We shall continue to mail 
pow + f in plenty of time and if it 
8 delay it will be because of condi- 
tions beyond our control. Thank Be 

PATHFINDER PUBLISHING COMP 
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PRESENTING 


Joseph B. Eastman 


ASHINGTON’S newsmen like Joe 
Eastman. That’s an enormous 
tribute in itself, but it isn’t all, for so do 
taxi drivers, rail magnates, counter boys, 
and the President of the United’ States. 
So, in fact, does everyone who knows 
him even a little bit. Yet Joe Eastman’s 
wartime job is a Pandora’s box, constant- 
ly unloosing irritants for everyone. Ergo: 
There must be something about the man 
himself. 

There is. But first let us indulge the 
vicious custom of evaluating the man 
by his position. As Director of the Office 
of Defense Transportation, Joseph Bart- 
lett Eastman is boss of every type of 
carrier short of telephone wires and 
typhoid. He has top say-so over rail- 
roads, airlines, coastal, intercoastal, and 
inland waterways shipping, pipelines, 
local transport such as street cars, and 
all rubber-tired vehicles. That last 
phrase bears repeating: all rubber-tired 
vehicles. It means that if your family 
car is still running on rubber, you are 
driving it by permission of Mr. Eastman. 

Just supervising railway transporta- 
tion is a time-and-a-half undertaking, a 
fact which Eastman—whose permanent, 
non-defense job is Chairman of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission—knows 
better than anyone else. Right now, 
particularly. In 1941 our railroads 
handled the largest freight movement 
of any calendar year in their history— 
475 billion ton-miles, with an all-time 
high in October of 25,719 ton-miles per 
serviceable freight car. But those 
records are being knocked out this year 
and will look downright silly by the 
end of 43. The same goes for coach 
and Pullman travel. 

It wasn’t enough to give Eastman; 
not in wartime, when everyone who can 
must do. So on May 2nd President 
Roosevelt entrusted this capable public 
servant with regulation of 50,000 taxis, 
over 150,000 busses, 5 million trucks, 
and 27 million passenger cars—plus all 
the other war-time transport already in 
his hands. 

The man who shoulders all this re- 
sponsibility 15 hours a day, seven days 
a week, is a mild-mannered, slow-speak- 
ing, even-tempered individual, who 
should long ago have become a nervous 
wreck. Those 15 hours a day, seven 
days a week, are actual clocked hours— 
feet-under-the-desk hours — and are 
routine for him. The late Supreme 
Court Justice Louis D. Brandeis said 
that “Joe Eastman has more interest in 
public service and less in his own career 
than any man I have ever known.” He 
usually arrives at his desk before 8:30 
and works till 5:30, when he takes a 


brief nap on a leather couch in his 
office. This he follows with a few 
minutes’ brisk workout at a downtown 
athletic club, and supper at a hotel. 
After that he returns to his desk to work 
until near midnight. 

The nation’s transportation boss was 
born 60 years ago in Katonah, West- 
chester County, New York. His family 
moved shortly thereafter to Pottsville, 


Ber vad.ciaild 


Acme 


Eastman: “The Nation’s Backseat Driver” 


Pa., where his father, a Presbyterian 
minister, had been assigned. Joe at- 
tended high school in Pottsville, then 
went to Amherst, where he earned his 
B.A. degree in 1904. That same year 
he went to Boston to do settlement work 
on a scholarship with the South End 
Settlement House, and to begin the 
study of law at Boston University. 

After only a year of law, young East- 
man headed into the public service field 
for keeps, as secretary of the Public 
Franchise League, an organization of 
which such liberals as Louis Brandeis, 
Edward Filene, and Roscoe Pound were 
members. After six years there, he was 
asked to represent the Car Men’s Union 
in a wage controversy. Then one after 
another employees group engaged him 
for similar arbitration, so that he soon 
won state-wide recognition. In 1915 
he was appointed to the Massachusetts 
Public Service Commission. 

In December of 1918 President Wil- 
son appointed Eastman to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, where the form- 
er arbitrator began at once to earn a 
reputation as a furious dissenter. In all, 
during his 23 years with the Commis- 
sion, he has written more dissenting 
opinions than any other member. For 
that matter, he has also written more 
majority opinions than any other. 

Politics has affected his status not a 
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whit. He has served through the 
ministrations of Wilson, Harding, ( 
idge, and Hoover; was reapp 
again by Roosevelt in 1936. And 

few years ago when a top flight 
tician recommended a man to him. }- \«. 
man went out of his way in rep 

to point out that: “If you care {0 
personal opinion . . . I may say that j 
has never seemed important to mm 
know, in selecting a man. . . whe 
he is a Democrat or a Republicar 
neither, or_is favored by representative; 
of any political party . . . I would rathe; 
have one who is not seeking the positio; 
actively than one who is endeavoring ty 
pull all possible wires to get it, and | say 
frankly that if I find that he is pulling 
political wires for this purpose it tend; 
to create a doubt in my mind in regard 
to him ... I should want to investigate 
him very carefully.” 

In 1933 the President appointed East. 
man to the office of Federal Coordinator 
of Transportation. This was an oppo 
tunity for the Commissioner to put on 
paper some of the earnest ideals he chier- 
ishes regarding utilities serving the pub- 
lic interest more efficiently. He mad 
the most of it, drawing up an ambitious 
plan—which did not, however, call fo: 
public ownership of the rails, which he 
advocates. But, as historians like to 
phrase it, the country was not yet ready 
for such a program, so that all Eastmai 
got for his three-years’ labor was w 
sought appointment as ICC chairma 
On Jan. 2nd he got the ODT job. 

It didn’t phase “Old Figuritus,” as they 
used to call him in the Commission be- 
cause of his uncanny genius with charts, 
graphs and such. He plunged at once 
into the task of overseeing virtuall) 
everything that travels on, over, or unde 
the face of the U. S. A. He takes his 
directives from WPB Boss Nelson as to 
what must go first, and when, and how 
fast. He reroutes or halts certain ship- 
ments to give others the highball, keeps 
cars full, reduces turnabout time. He 
shows truckers how to pool equipment 
and helps them do it through regional 
offices. He shows civilians how to make 
one auto, and therefore one set of tires 
last five times as long (the Michig. 
plan), helps bus and taxi drivers to bring 
regulation out of their earlier confusion 
involving tire and gas rationing. 

We chose the verbs “show” and 
“help”, because, first, that is the spirit 
in which Joe Eastman does everything 
and second, all the rules and regulations 
he has established to date do not begi 
to approximate the: power the man has 
been given. He can tell non-essential 
train riders “where to get off’, but he 
hasn’t—yet. He can tell 2 million s 
called “private” car owners when a1 
how to drive, but he hasn’t—yet. He 
hopes “cooperation” will make that un- 
necessary, but he is neither visiona! 
nor pantywaist and is ready at a mo- 
ment’s notice to crack down on the un- 
patriotic and the selfish. 
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WOMAN’S WORLD 


(Title Registered ) 


News and Comment of Interest To Women 


Tea and Crumpets 


fea rationing is not imminent. The 
vood word comes from Benjamin Wood, 
managing director of the Tea Bureau. 
fhere is, he said, a nine months’ supply 
of tea on hand in the United States 
under the conservation order restricting 
deliveries of tea to wholesalers to 50 
r cent of the 1941 rate. As of June 
1942, there was a total of 38,184,000 
junds of tea in the country, an increase 
of 2,403,000 pounds over that held at 
e end of the first three months of the 


Only under one or any of four con- 
ditions would «tea rationing become 
necessary, said Mr. Wood. He listed 
the conditions as follows: 1) A scarcity 
of stocks iu this country; 2) Japanese 

zure Of India and Ceylon, the two 
sole remaining sources of supply; 3) 
Marked deterioration of shipping; 4) 
Failure of the Government conservation 
er, either to provide equitable con- 
er distribution or to restrict whole- 
deliveries. None of these conditions 

recognized as yet, he added. 

Barring seizure of Ceylon and India, 

pects for continued imports this year 
good. At least 60,000,000 pounds 
f tea will be allocated to the United 
States this crop year under arrange- 
nts with Britain, and WPB has 
nted the shipping space to expedite 


| iandling. 





Strategist in T. B. War 


\s a Goucher College junior in 1917 
borrowed a book, Physiological 
Chemistry, from a professor and found 
fascinating stuff.” It set before her 
nstant vision—practical achievement 
hemical research. Last week, follow- 
that vision had made Dr. Florence 
Seibert definitely the woman-of-the- 
nth. : 
[his associate professor of bio-chem- 
‘ry at the University of Pennsylvania’s 
lienry Phipps Institute became the third 
oman to win the Francis P. Garvan 
Gold Medal of the American Chemical 
iety. In awarding it to her for her 
rk in isolating the active substance in 
berculin, used to detect tuberculosis 
lection in man and animals, and for 
eparing the International Standard 


Tuberculin, the Society called her “the 


recognized expert in her field.” 
Tiny, scarcely five feet tall, and un- 











energy and brains what she lacks in size. 
She wasted no talent and precious years 
casting about in one field and then an- 
other hunting her niche. She discovered 
her love in college; and her first position 
as a chemist in a New Jersey paper mill 
only served to show her that not in- 
dustrial chemistry, but research, was her 
obsession. Her patience, skill and in- 
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Dr. Florence Seibert: “Recognized Expert” 


sight brought her successive scholarships 
and fellowships that have enabled her 
to live in the laboratory. 

Dr. Seibert first knocked on the doors 
of fame in 1923, as Van Meter Fellow at 
Yale (where she won her Ph.D.). Doctors 
could not believe that triple-distilled 
water, used as a solvent in intravenous 
injections, could produce the fever that 
sometimes followed. Dr. Seibert found 
bacteria or their products in the water, 
proved that they were carried in the 
steam, and invented a trap that pro- 
duced bacteria-free water in one distilla- 
tien. 

As a Guggenheim Fellow at Upsala, 
Sweden, Dr. Seibert learned from 
Swedish scientists the technique of using 
electrical forces and centrifuges to weigh 
and measure molecules, and to separate 
elements to thousandths and millionths. 
There she acquired what scientists call 
“her remarkable accuracy in delicate 
manipulations.” At the University of 
Chicago in 1923-24 Dr. Seibert began 
her experiments with tuberculin. Tuber- 
culin is used to test for tuberculosis; but 
up to then scientists had never laid 
hands on its active element, so diagnosis 
could not be precise. She isolated the 
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agent and proved it was a protein. 

No one had been able to crystallize 
it before; Dr. Seibert recrystallized it “no 
less than fourteen times,” in the words 
of her citation. The method is too diffi- 
cult and expensive to use in making tu- 
berculin for medical use. But Dr. 
Seibert has produced a large quantity 
for use as Official Standard Tuberculin 
against which other tuberculin and its 
effects can be gauged. 

Dr. Seibert worked at Sprague Mem- 
orial Institute in Chicago from 1924-32 
before joining Henry Phipps Institute. 
Located in a Philadelphia section where 
tuberculosis flourishes, it is devoted to 
the study, treatment and prevention of 
t.b. One of Phipps’ brightest stars, Dr. 
Seibert is a member of six professional 
societies, and Phi Beta Kappa and Sigma 
Psi. She possesses four advanced de- 
grees and other honors, including Chi- 
cago U.’s Ricketts Prize and the National 
l'uberculosis Assn.’s Trudeau Medal. 

Born in Easton, Pa., in 1897, she be- 
came an infantile paralysis victim at the 
age of three. It left her frail but tough- 
ened her spirit. Dr. Seibert’s work is 
her hobby. For her “own amusement” 
she plays the violin. In Philadelphia 
she lives with her parents and an only 
sister. 

TR 


Sportsocks 

“Shortsocks make the best sportsocks” 
for women is the decree of Ralph Hinch- 
cliff, prominent hosiery stylist, and his 
latest creations include a 100 per cent 
spun nylon socklette for the skater, skier 
and other winter sport enthusiasts. Knit 
to fit, these shortsocks look like angora 
and are soft and beautifully textured. 
They neither shrink nor shred, wear well 
and are tops in comfort for active sports. 


LT 


Rep. Rogers’ Favorite 

This week the department brings you 
the recipe for a favorite New England 
dish of Rep. Edith Nourse Rogers of 
Massachusetts, whom we presented to 
you (PATHFINDER, May 30) after the 
passage of her bill setting up the 
Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps. 

Mrs. Rogers calls this Baked Indian 
Pudding “American, wholesome — and 
delicious.” Below is her recipe for you 
to try yourself. 

Ingredients: One quart milk; one-half 
cup yellow cornmeal; one teaspoon salt; 
one-half cup molasses; one-half to one 
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teaspoon ginger. (No sugar in this). 
Directions: Cook the milk, cornmeal 
and salt in a double boiler for 20 min- 
utes. Add the molasses and ginger, pour 
into a greased baking dish and bake in 
a moderate oven (about 300 degrees F.) 
for two hours. Serve hot with vanilla 
ice cream, or chill and serve with cream. 


EEE 


Parker House Rolls 

It has been a long time since we ate 
mother’s Parker House rolls as angel 
food cake, but the mere mention of 
them is enough to recall our delight in 
their melting qualities. When we ran 
across this recipe we decided to pass it 
on to you. 

Ingredients: One cup milk; one half- 
ounce cake of yeast; one tablespoon 
sugar; one and one-half teaspoons salt; 
one and one-half tablespoons butter or 
other fat; about three and one-fourth 
cups sifted hard-wheat flour, or four 
cups sifted soft-wheat flour. 


Directions: Proceed as for white 
bread, allowing the dough to rise the 
first time in the same way as for loaf 
bread; the second rising may be omit- 
ted if you desire. Roll the dough out 
thin, cut fhto small pieces, roll them 
into balls and flatten with palm of hand. 


9092—Change into this front-buttoned cotton when at-home. 
Sizes 14 to 20 and 32 to 40. 


trim waistband, the gay ric-rac. 
3% yards 35 inch fabric. 


Brush lightly with butter, crease through 
the center with the handle of a table 
knife, fold over and press down the top. 
If a soft crust is desired, brush the top 


Wartime Play 


“H OME Play in Wartime” is the 
name of a helpful 20-page 
pamphlet prepared by Virginia Mus- 
selman for the National Recreation 
Association. It is full of ideas for 
simple, “stay-at-home recreation on 
a War Bond budget.” It tells how 
the whole family from Gramps to 
the first grader can have fun and 
recreation together. Dozens of games 
are suggested with directions for 
playing many, making some. There 
are oo ee and handcraft suggestions, 
ideas for a family rhythm band and 
reading hours, even a section on pro- 
viding play space, be it kitchen, 
porch, or yard. There are amusin 
line drawings by Jack McMillen —— 
a iaReneahe. National Recreation 
Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, will mail the book- 
let for ten cents to cover costs. 


with butter. When the rolls have dou- 
bled in bulk bake them quickly for 10 
or 15 minutes at 425 degrees F. 

The molded rolls may be placed in 


the refrigerator to slow down the action 
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of the yeast and baked later. If the ris. 
ing is very much checked, they s}ioulq 
be kept in a warm place for a while be. 
fore baking so that the volume wil! be 


doubled. 
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Your Electric Range 


Having in previous issues talked 
about your washing machine, refriger- 
ator, vacuum cleaner and appliance 
cords, let’s gather around the electric 
range for a chat. 

Probably the first thing that strikes 
you is its gleaming porcelain finish 
That finish serves more than a decor. 
ative purpose in protecting the stee! 
body itself from rust and corrosion, s 
it is doubly important that it be guard- 
ed. Of course, you keep it spotless|, 
clean, but do you always wipe up 
orange or lemon juice, vinegar or milk 
immediately? Acids in these liquids 
may discolor the finish. And are yo 
careful not to scratch the stove surface 
with cans, bottles, or kitchen utensils’ 
For your cleaning of the surface (on! 
when it is cool) use a cloth wrung out 
in warm, soapy water, then wipe the 
stove dry. Never use gritty cleansing 
soap or powders. 

What surface unit to use and when 
bothers many homemakers. Rotation is 


Pick Your Patterns For Fall 


9196—-Take the fashion spotlight in this stunning afternoon mode with new 
slim lines. Sizes 12 to 20. Size 16, 34¢ yards 39 inch fabric. 


4214—A shirtwaister for the larger woman. 


Isn’t the rounded yoke attractive? 


Sizes 34 to 48. Size 36, 334 yards 39 inch fabric. 


9127—A trim two-piece dress for the young business woman. Sizes 12 to 20 and 
30 to 40. Size 16, 4% yards 35 inch fabric 


9195—A child’s jumper can be stitched up in a jiffy! 


The little blouse i: 


cluded. Sizes 2 to 8. Size 6, jumper, 34 yard 54 inch fabric; blouse, 4% yard 35 i: 


9127 


Bee the 
Size 16, 


9117—Flawless lines for the mature woman who chooses this paneled 


frock, so smart in black. Sizes 36 to 50. 


Price of each pattern l6c (in coins). 


The new 


Size 36, 344 yards 39 inch fabric. 


Fall and Winter 


Fashion Book is 10 cents. Address all orders to /- eee Pattern 


Department, 243 West 17th Street, New York, N 


SSSA x 
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the answer. Avoid using one surface 
ynit to the exclusion of others, if you 
would prolong its life. The most suit- 
able utensil, with a cover, should be 
used for cooking. One that fits the unit 
in use saves time, thus the unit and 
money. Pressure cookers, requiring less 
time and current, should be used in 
preference to open utensils. 

An electric range is most efficient 
when meals are planned. Skillet meals 
can be served often. A whole meal 
that can be prepared on one unit saves 
the units and electricity. Cooked meals 
should be started in plenty of time to 
eliminate quick heating. Unless high 
heat is re ond necessary, use low heat 
from beginning to end. A minimum 
mount of water and cooking is eco- 

mical, in regard to both current and 


—WNeedle Designs 


<A 


_3 The newest thing in bedroom slippers—yours 
r a bit of crochet! Use heavy rug cotton for soles 
i all. _ Number contains full details. 


121—Towels and pillow cases for the bride! But 
ire to have them embroidered with these modern 
nograms! Number contains full details. 


Price of each pattern 16c (in coins). Complete 
Instructions are included im each pattern. 
dress all orders te Needlecraft Editor, 
FINDER, 82 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. 


vitamins. All melting should be done 
on a medium or low heat. 

The Thrift Cooker is exactly what its 
name implies if used to its best advan- 
tage. That can be done by preparing 
complete meals in it, and by slow cook- 
ing of .beans and other foods that or- 
dinarily are baked or cooked on a sur- 
face unit. Conservation of the oven and 
the other units results. A pot roast is 
an ideal “Thrift Cooker” meal. A pud- 
ding for dessert can be cooked in the 
same process. 

Similar rules apply to the oven. Much 
baking can be started in a cold oven. 
If preheating is required, it should be 
done on the bake rather than on the pre- 
heat position, requiring more time but 
putting less load on the oven units. If 
the oven is used for a meal, prepare 
a full oven by planning in advance. 
Roast, steam and bake at the same time. 
Some ovens carry two broil positions. 
It is suggested that “Broil” be used 
when possible, instead of “Super Broil,” 
for economy without sacrificing satisfac- 
tion. 


A 


Onion Soup 


One of the largest onion crops ever 
produced commercially, as you may 
know, has been put on the market this 
year. You will want to use them in vari- 
ous guises. This soup is made with meat 
broth. 

Ingredients: Six medium-sized onions; 
two tablespoons fat; one quart meat 
broth; four tablespoons flour; four ta- 
blespoons cold water; salt; pepper; 
cheese. 

Directions: Chop onions fine, and 
brown lightly in fat. Add one pint boil- 
ing water and simmer onions for about 
20 minutes or until tender. Add meat 
broth. Thicken soup wth mixture of 
flour and cold water. Add salt and pep- 
per, and cook for a few minutes. Pour 
into bowls, put slice of toast on top and 
sprinkle with cheese. Serves six. 


LL 


Household Hints 


q By starting with a moderate flame 
and gradually increasing its intensity, 
the temperature of an oven can be con- 
trolled more easily. 


@ When unsalted fats are used to re- 
place butter or margarines in baking, 
additional salt may be needed. 


q The best way to get even distribu- 
tion of heat in a room is to run a small 
fan. 


q Insulating board in various colors, 
finishes and surfaces is excellent for 
transforming an attic or basement into 
living or play rooms. 


@ Roof leaks are best eliminated by 
laying a new covering of weather-re- 
sistant asphalt shingles over the old 
roof. 
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Try Giving it a Rest 
This Simple Way 


F your stomach is upset and “out of sorts,” 
try giving it a rest by cutting down on 
rich, heavy foods and substituting Ovaltine. 
This protecting food-drink supplies con- 
centrated nourishmentina form specially proc- 
essed for easy digestion. It also has the power 
to aid in the digestion of starches, and makes 
milk more readily digestible. 

Inaddition, Ovaltine supplies special quan- 
tities of rarer food elements such as minerals 
and vitamins now known to be vitally neces- 
sary for good health. 


So why not avoid rich, heavy foods for a 
time? Take Ovaltine with light meals and 
also before retiring to invite restful sleep. 
See if your stomach doesn’t act better—and 
if you don’t feel far better. Get a tin today, or 
send for free samples. 


OVALTINE, Dept. SA42-P-9 1 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. ] 


Send free packets of Regular and Chocolate 
Flavored Ovaltine and interesting booklet. 


Address 


‘UPSET’? 
| 
| 


City... 


THE PROTECTING FOOD-DRINK 


eT 


I _ Show New Eye-Catching 
ay PERSONAL CHRISTMAS CARDS 
_ 


Take orders for beautiful Christmas 
Folders ‘a name —60 for 
$1. Also fast-selling 21-card Christmas 
Assortment for $1. Your profit 60c. 
Other Assortments — Etchings, Re- 
ligious, Gift W ings, Everyday 
Cards. Big ling xe Personal 
istmas C . § money - 

raising ian for clubs, church 
groups. Write for FREE sampies. 


WETMORE & SUGDEN, iInc.,Dept.! 
749 Monroe Avenue, Rochester, N.Y, 


~ PERMADENT 


(Reg. U. 8. Pat. Office) 


FOR YOUR 
LOOSE PLATE 


Apply Permadent at Home 


Tt is not a temporary, heavy, thick reliner or messy 
powder. Does not have to be renewed every day or 
every few months. It is there to stay. Holds your 
plate up in its original position so firmly that food 
cannot get under it and cause offensive breath. Guar- 
anteed Method. Just pay postman $1 plus a few cents 
postage. 





PERMADENT COMPANY ‘ 
Dept, J—Box 3224 St. Paul, Minn, 


WHAT IS GOD? 


This question is answered by PSYCHODOMI- 
NISM, the bible of metaphysics and key to 
successful living. Outline free. C. F. Bauer, 
Ph.D., 1201 Gough St., San Francisco. 
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NEWS IN 


National 

With 300,000 women employed in its 
activities the War Dept., as far as prac- 
ticable, will continue to employ them 
in preference to men of war service age 
or capabilities ... © As a result of a 
meeting of Elmer Davis, OWI chief, 
with public relations representatives of 
Asiatic and European United Nations 
members, the American shortwave radio 
propaganda for foreign reception will 
probably be revised in view of the com- 
ing Allied offensive. It is planned to 
use radio as a weapon to supplement 
military force ,..® Mrs. John L. Lewis, 
wite of the president of the United Mine 
Workers, died at her Virginia home after 
an illness of 7 months. She was 62... ® 
The State Dept. made “vigorous repre- 
sentations” to the Vichy government 
over the mass deportation of Jews from 
unoccupied France ... ® Two Axis 
propaganda lies ( that America is furn- 
ishing supplies but no men to the war, 
and that we are being bled by one-way 
Lend-Lease) were scuttled in Washing- 
ton by statement of the Asst. Secy. of 
War about the number of men we have 
sent and are sending abroad and by the 
announcement of the State Dept. of 
our reciprocal Lend-Lease agreements 
with Britain, Australia, New Zealand 
and Fighting France. Office of War 
Information revealed help supplied by 
Britain since Dec. 7 and said that more 
is forthcoming on a vast scale ... ® 
Donald Nelson’s appeal to the press to 
cooperate in the scrap metal campaign 
to keep steel production going was an- 
swered by 150 newspaper editors and 
publishers. 


Foreign 


After Dictator Franco fired his Axis- 
loving brother-in-law, Ramon Serrano 
Suner, new Spanish Interior Minister 
Blas Gomez Perez, assuming office at 
Madrid, said that there wa be “re- 
pression with unswerving energy of all 
provocation or acts of sabotage.’ United 
Nations hoped Serrano’s ouster meant 
Spain would stay neutral... BBC re- 
ported a credit agreement between Can- 
ada and Russia whereby the Soviet 
Union may draw up to about 9,000,000 
bushels of wheat or flour. Shipments 
have started ... © Cuban police arrested 
German Heinz Luning whom they de- 
scribed as “one of the most important 
spies yet captured in America.” Luning 
confessed widespread activities, report- 
ing to Germany ship arrivals and de- 
partures. He picked up his information 
talking to sailors in night “ae in 
Argentina’s former president Gen. 
Agustin P. Justo was cheered on his ar- 


BRIEF 


Acme 


Franco Fired His Brother-in-Law 


rival in Rio to offer his services to the 
Brazilian government “to defend liberty 
against tyranny.” ...® Mexico has its 
first motorized division, equipped largely 
with Lend-Lease materiel from the U. S. 
Hoping to have a fully-equipped Army 
of 250,000 men by the end of 1943, 
Mexico will inaugurate conscription in 
January, calling 18-year-olds first... ® 
In Prague Gestapo vigilantes. executed 
four high Orthodox churchmen on 


Geographic Tabloid 


ADEN 

Location—On the southwestern coast 
of the Arabian peninsula. 

Area—112,000 sq. mi., including 
Aden Protectorate. 

Population — (Estimated _ population 
includes the Crown Colony and the 
Protectorate)—48,338. 

Capital—Aden. 

Government—Both the Crown Colony 
and the Protectorate are under the con- 
trol of the Governor and Commander- 
in-chief of Aden. 

Governor and Commander-in-chief— 
Sir John Hathorn Hall. 

Products—Cigarettes, salt, building of 
dhows, dates, various gums, butter, and 
some livestock. 

Religion—Moslem. 

Education—Partly supported by the 
government. 

Notes—Aden is an important bunker- 
ing station on the highway to the East 
and is fortified. Island Socrota, off 
African coast, under British protection, 


‘attached to Aden, is 1,400 sq. mi., with 


12,000 population. Engages in livestock 
husbandry. 


PATHFINDER 


a of “hiding the murderers of 
Reinhard MHeydrich” and_shelteri;, 
enemy novedindiete. Swedish new, 
source, from statistics released by the 
official German news agency, indica‘, 
7,450 persons have been executed ; 
the German reign of terror since }.,) 
August... ® During 28 months of 
only gasoline was rationed in New 7Z.. 
land. Now clothing, shoes, sugar an 
tea have been added to the list... « 
Australia’s new budget calls for a do 
ling of taxes again. Its 7,000,000 peo 
are called upon to meet a $1,950,000) 
000 budget . .. © As street 1 
ing and sit-down strikes continued 
Bombay and New Delhi, India, the k\)|; 
tribes in Bhaunagar State worked 01 
a novel plan, “to suspend all marria 
for a year” as a protest against the arrest 
of the All-India Congress party lead 

.. © Ina letter addressed to Mars): 
Petain and Pierre Laval, chiefs of ¢! 
Vichy regime, two leaders of the su 
pressed French Parliament, Jules |. 
neney and. Edouard Herriot, proteste: 
any move to draw France into war wit! 
the Axis against “our allies” and war 
that the people will not “follow , 
along the path you are trying to tal 
Indications are that France faces | 
gravest internal crisis since her milita: 
fall... © Britain opened a campaig: 
to seize all Madagascar, claiming Japs 
were getting aid from ceobentel terri- 
tory. 


U. S. at War 


Anti-Nazi German radio reported tlic 
capture of a German submarine com 
mander, Lt. George Stab, when his crait 
struck a reef as he was trying to escap 
American depth charges ... @ Re; 
Eugene Worley, back in Congress aft: 
8 months’ active duty with the Navy i 
the Pacific, said that “our men bow to 
no one when it comes to courage,” but 
they are outnumbered, the odds hav: 
been against the Navy, and our pilot: 
need fighters that are a match for the 
Jap Zeros ... © Belgian government 
reported the arrival of American troops 
at Leopoldville in Belgian Congo nea: 
the center of Africa... @ Lt. Gen 
George H. Brett, returned from com 
re of the Allied air forces in th: 
southwest Pacific, told a Labor Da) 
gathering in Philadelphia that durin: 
the month of August our planes brought 
down 5 enemy planes for each loss o! 
our own... ® The largest vessel eve: 
built at an inland shipyard, a new-type 
tank lighter of secret capacity, was 
launched in the Obio at the Dravo 
Corp., Pittsburgh .. . © With flame: 
sweeping the 24,000-ton naval transport 
Wakefield, the former liner Manhattan 
returning in convoy from Europe to th: 
U_S., 1,600 passengers and crew mem 
bers were rescued without loss of life 
The charred and crippled hull was 
towed to an East Coast port. 
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OIL PIPE LINES— 


(Continued from page 4) 


The inside job is done by a curious and 
efficient contrivance called the “go- 
levil,” a scraper and washer with rotat- 
ing wheels which fits snugly in the pipe 
and cleans it out as it is pushed along. 
it can be heard above ground, and the 
walker, who constantly patrols a 
ection about 30 miles long, can follow 
it and get a pretty good idea of the 
nditions it is encountering. A go-devil 
; sent through the line every few days, 
but the line walker watches every day 
for any signs of breaks or leaks in the 
pipe. A spot on the snow, or a patch 
of dry grass in summer may indicate 
troul le below. 

In earlier days there were pipelines 
for gasoline and pipelines for fuel oil. 
Later the same line was used for both, 
with a slug of water between, to separate 
them and clean the pipe. Finally it was 

overed that a fluid moving under 
pressure keeps a distinct head and tail 
nd does not mix with others. Now the 
same line is used for a dozen or more 

ferent products, one “tender”, or load, 
following another. A teletype system 
ng the whole line keeps all stations 
formed as to the location of each 
tender, and of every crawling go-devil. 

Reverting to our figure of speech in 

hich the pipelines were called arteries, 
added capacity and contents being 
en them now might be called a blood 
fusion. The East’s vital commercial 

id was insufficient. The addition will 

tore much strength and warmth. At 

recent tabulation the famished East 

s getting 788,550 barrels of oil a day 

tank car; 190,000 barrels by exist- 

pipelines, and 30,000 barrels by 

rges—a total of 1,008,000 barrels a 

The new pipelines should add 
00,000 barrels a day, which will bring 
supply up to the present rationed 
eds of 1,300,000—just 300,000 short 
‘ the 1,600,000 it was using before the 
zis nudged our tankers off their route. 

But submarines cannot sink a pipe- 


( 





MOVIE WORLD 





Holiday Inn (Paramount)—A delight- 

| and light patriotic musical you ought 
see. Song-and-dance trio of Bing 
Crosby, Fred Astaire and Virginia Dale 
eaks up when Bing retires to a Con- 
cticut farm. Not satisfied with bucolic 

e he opens “Holiday Inn,” aptly 
med because it is open for business 
ly on holidays, leaving Bing some 300 
ys a year of leisure. Chief entertainer 

t the Inn is new dancing star, Marjorie 
‘\eynolds, The picture is mostly a se- 
ience of musical episodes based on the 
\merican holidays from New Year 


through Christmas, and the rivalry be- 


tween Bing and Fred for Virginia and 
then Marjorie. Irving Berlin has done 
it again with no less than 14 tunes, sev- 
eral of them hits already (Be Careful, 
It’s My Heart). As usual, ay does 
them justice. Astaire whirls through 
his intricate routines with complete 
abandon while Miss Reynolds, who is 
the big news in this picture, follows him 
with ease at all speeds. 


The Talk of the Town (Columbia)— 

New England school marm Jean Arthur 
has rented her home to law school dean 
Ronald Colman. In the meantime, she 
harbors Cary Grant, an inveterate soap- 
boxer and a fugitive from a trumped-up 
murder and arson charge. To keep the 
two men apart Miss Arthur decides to 
stay in the house when Dean Colman ar- 
rives. She pawns Grant off as the gard- 
ener but when Colman discovers his 
identity Jean wangles the impeccable, 
somewhat stuffy Harvardian to defend 
srant. Between them Jean and Cary 
teach Colman the difference between 
his cloistered view of law as it is taught 
and law as it is practiced in the law 
courts. When he has learned the human 
side of law he uncovers the plot to 
frame Grant but loses Jean to the man 
he befriends. Consolation prize is his 
appointment to the U. S. Supreme 
Court. Before Colman has gone through 
the humanizing process Grant sputters: 
“Professor, you don’t live in this country; 
you just take a room in it!” Hilarious 
comedy with Miss Arthur at her be- 
wildered best; Grant, nonchalantly argu- 
mentative; Colman, still a matinee draw- 
er. % 





RHYME & REASON 





I don’t well know what is the reason of 
it, but somehow or other, though I am, 
when I have a mind, pretty generally 
loved, yet I never could get the art of 
commanding respect. 

—ROBERT BURNS 


oO © co 


Our native land charms us with inex- 
pressible sweetness, and never allows us to 
forget that we belong to it. 

—OVID 
° ° oO 

Come to me in my dreams, and then 

By day I shall be well again, 

For then the night will more than pay 

The hopeless longing of the day. 

—MATTHEW ARNOLD 


° co] o 

An object in possession seldom retains 
the same charms which it had when it was 
longed for. 

—PLINY THE YOUNGER 
° °° ° 

Believe me, every man has his secret 
sorrows, which the world knows not; and 
oftentimes we call a man cold when he 
is only sad. 

—LONGFELLOW 
co] ° co] 

It is the prime secret of the Open Road 
that you are to pass nothing, reject nothing, 
despise nothing upon this earth. 

—DAVID GRAYSON 
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HOW WOULD YOU LIKE TO 
FORGET YOU’RE WEARING 


FALSE TEETH ?-_ 
bo 


Aaenture wearer who for years experi- 
enced the annoyance of loose, slip- 
ping plates, the gum misery caused by 
hard plate surfaces, the digestive dis- 
turbances due to swallowing adhesives, 
has developed a new, revolutionary, 
resilient plastic called DENTYTE that 
actually shapes even the poorest fit- 
ting plates to the mouth in a perfect 
comfort fit. One application lasts 6-8 weeks. Try 
DENTYTE! A jar (enough for 6-12 months $1 

use) postpaid, on a money-back basis, only.. e 

The Dental Products Corp., Dept. P-3, Manheim, Pa. 


Dentyte CUSHION DENTURE LINER 








STOP Scratching 
it May Cause Infection 


Relieve itching caused by eczema; 


ing troubles. Usecooling, medicated 

= D.D.D.Prescription.Greaseless, stain- 

less.Calmsitching fast.35c trial bottle 

proves it—or money back. Ask your 
druggist for D. D. D. 


= 6 athlete’s foot, pimples—other itch- 








oo 19¥ STOP TOBACCO? 


WANT TO 
Banish the craving for tobacco as 
thousands have. Make yourself free 
and py with Tobacco Redeemer. 
Write for free booklet telling of in- 
ious effect of tobacco and of « 
tment which bas re- 
lieved many men. FREE 
BOOK 


30 Years in Business 
193 Clayton Sta., St. Louis, Mo. 






THE NEWELL COMPANY 





arn HOR I STMAS CARDS 


smart Personal Christmas Cards with name— 
$0 for $1. Easy to get orders. Also giamorous box 
} 21 assorted Christmas Folders. Selle for $1—make 
4.100% profit. Other fast seliers 
x ence unnecessary. Writel SAMPLES 
WALTHAM ART PuBLisHERS ON APPROVAL 
160 N. Washington, Dept. uo. 0, Boston, Mass. 


hwy PHOTO ENLARGED 4 J 















Size 8x1@ inches. Original returned 
safely. SEND NO MONEY. Just mail 
photo, snapshot, or negative—receive 3 tur syce 
promptly handsome Enlargement. Pay 4 
postman only 47c plus postage. STANDARD ART 
STUDIOS, Dept. 932-L, 113 Se. Jefferson, Chicago 






Learn Profitable Profession 





in QO days at Home 


f Earnings of Men and Women in the fascinati 


profession of SwedishMassage run as high as $ 
te $70 per week but many prefer to open their own 
offices. Large incomes from Doctors, hospitals, 
seanitariums and private patients come te 
those who qualify through our training. 
The Army and Navy need hundreds 
trained in massage Write for Anatomy 
Charts and bookiet—They're FREE. 
BG ¥ S, THE College of Swedish Massage 
orn 30 E. Adams St., Dept.669, Chicago 


LEARN SPANISH! 


Be ready for a South American boom. You 
ean learn Spanish, reading and speaking, 
by our Easy Method. You can do it by 
mail. Low cost. Pay as you progress. Write 
teday for information and FREE SAMPLE 
LESSON. Ne obligation. 


INSTITUTE OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
550 W. Lafayette Blvd. Detroit, Mich, 


RHEUMATISM 


ARTHRITIS - NEURITIS - SCIATICA 
Why continue to suffer the agonizing 
pains of these diseases when the usual 
remedies have failed? Learn about a 
new trustworthy, modern, non-sur- 
gical treatment method This mar- 
velous treatment is completely explained in the Ball 
Clinic’s FREE Book. Write today. No obligation. 


male, CLINIC, Dept. 6300, Seetieer Springs, Mo. 
FREE BOOK—On Health 
To Colon—Chronic Sufferers 


Do you suffer pain, torture and broken 
health of neglected Piles, Fistula or related 
rectal and colon ailments? Write today for 
i22-page FREE BOOK. Learn facts. The 
McCleary. Clinic, 2182 Elms Bivd., Excelsior 
Springs; Missouri. 
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PASTIME and SMILES 


Brain Teaser 


A passenger is aboard a train which is 
running parallel to a highway on which 
the speed limit is 35 miles per hour. 
The passenger notices that autos travel- 
ing in the same direction as the train 
require three times as long to pass his 
field of vision as do those traveling in 
the opposite direction. Assuming that 
the autos are running at the maximum 
legal speed, what.is the speed of the 
trainP Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week's: A friend visit- 
ing a farmer commented: “I hear you 
had good luck with your geese this year. 
They say you have a flock of 20.” He 
answered: “I haven't 20 geese. If I had 
as many more and half as many more 


and two and one-half geese, J would 
have 20.” How many geese had he? 
If the man had as many more and half 
as many more, he would have 2/2 + 2/2 
+ 1/2 = 5/2 of the number of geese 
he had, which equals 20 geese less 2% 
geese, or 17h. pre | this, 2/2 the 
number of geese that he had is found to 
be seven. 


SS 


Smiles 


The English traits of reserve and un- 
derstatement sometimes combine to pro- 
duce rare .results. 

“I hear you buried your wife last 
week,” another member observed s 
pathetically to Lord Chumley at his 
club. 

“Had to,” 
know.” 


he replied. “Dead, you 


“Yes, my wife and I agreed one month 
ago that in married life frankness is the 


Opportunities 


Have you anything to buy, sell or exchange? 
business at home through the msil? PATHFIND 


Do you want agents? 
ER is read by more than two million people. 


Want to work up a profitable 
Tell your 


story to those interested readers in the fewest possible words. 


Classified Rates—30 cents a word; minimum ten words. 


as each part of the name and address, 
Classified Advertising Dept., Washington, D. C. 


AGENTS WANTED 


WANTED; Man for ‘profitable | Rawleigh Route. Must 
be satisfied with good living at start. Write Raw- 
leigh’s, Dept. I-101-PAT, Freeport, Ill. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. Sell 50 assorted, name imprint- 
ed, $1.00—Cost you 50c. Samples free. Dunbar, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


WE PAY YOU $5 for selling ten $1 boxes. 50 beautiful 

assorted name imprinted Christmas Cards. Sell $1. 
You make 50c. Free samples. Cheerful Card Co., 
12 White Plains, N. Y. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. Orders galore, 50 folders with 

name $1. Free Samples 20 designs. America’s Pam- 
ous sal. Asst. Costs 50c. Sells $1. On approval. Sun- 
shine Art, Dept. PF, 115 Fulton Street, New York City. 


GENUINE ES COATS. Prices Amazingly “Low! Free 
Catal HMJ Fur, 150-F West 28th, New York. 


BREEDING STOCK 


CHOICE MINK, FOX, FITCH, RACCOON. AuSable 
River Fur Farm, Oscoda, Michigan. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


$20.00 DAILY doing Simplified Bookkeeping 
Write Thrifty, Danville, Illinois. 


DENTAL PLATES 


PALSE TEETH made from your personal impression. 

Low as $7.95 per plate. 60-Day trial offer. Work- 
manship and material guaranteed or purchase price 
refunded. Write today for Free particulars, impression 
material andillustrated catalog, Brighton-Thomas Den- 
tal Laboratory, Dept. 1378, 6217 S. Halsted St., Chi- 
cago. 











locally. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


FEW OPENINGS FOR MARRIED WOMEN. Earn to 

$23 weekly in easy, dignified work without experi- 
ence, investment or training No canvassing. Give 
4 — size. Fashion Frocks, Desk 43032, Cincin- 
na oO. 


HELP WANTED ee 


STEADY WORK—GOOD PAY—Reliable man or 

woman wanted to call on farmers. No experience 
required. Pleasant work. Home every night. Make up 
to $15.00 in a day. Wonderful new proposition. Par- 
— free. McNess Co., Dept. 608, Freeport, Illi- 
nois. 


MEDICAL ° 


ITCH—Don’t scratch yourself to pieces! Instead, use 

Benbutane anesthetic balm. Its prompt, grateful 
Tfelief from itching, burning, soreness of eczema, 
rashes, localized pruritus and other externally caused 
skin irritations is amazing. Benbutane's anesthetic 
ingredients actually deaden superficial pain and soothe 
itchy skin. Tube with rectal cogpeater 15c postpaid. 
Send postcard for free sample. . Cook Co., Inc., 
Dept. A, Watertown, N. Y. 


URINARY BLADDER and Rectal Disorders. and 
Treatment for the same are described in our new 
booklet just off the press. Write for it today. No 
Obligation. Devine Bros. Clinic, 918 Oak St., Kansas 
City, Missouri. 
MAKE FEET HAPPY. Laughing Foot.Powder and 
Ointment. Immediate relief aching feet, weak 
probes, bunioned feet. $1.00 complete treatment. 
“ ——— hing Foot Products Co., 3105 Haverford, Phila- 
celp 


HERBS, THE PROVEN BLOOD CLEANSERS, 
excess acids, mucus. Ask folder. 
1334 F St.. San Diego, Calif. 











remove 
Herb Center, 


will be counted as words. 


Each initial and group of figures, as well 
Address all orders to Pathfinder 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WHY PAINT? ¢ Calumet Liquid Plastic coating ing lasts 
years longer. Unusual beauty! Amazing strength! 
Insulates, waterproofs surface! Apply like paint to 
plaster, wood, metal, brick, shingles, stucco, concrete. 
Pills cracks, seals against rain, wind, dampness; pre- 
vents dry rot. Elastic surface expands, contracts with 
weather. Dirt cannot penetrate—rain washes clean. 
Guaranteed not to peel or crack. Liquid plastic used in 
war, industry, now sold direct to user. Beautiful colors. 
Refinish your home Interior, Exterior, basement, barns, 
for long-lasting beauty. End constant repainting. 
Write at once for amazing details. Calumet Plastic Co., 
Dept. C,. 4732 Calumet Ave., Hammond, Indiana. 


MADE IN 1872—Singer Sewing Machine. ~ Factory No. 
756432. Still sews all right. $75.00 cash. If inter- 
ested, write Edward Wolf, 2911 Mullett Street, Detroit, 
Michigan. — of te 
PRETTY GIRL PICTURES, books, novelties. Sample 
assortment $1. Catalog 10c. Wm. Braun, 353 W. 
47th, Chicago, Ill. Dept. 11. 
NURSES TRAINING SCHOOLS 


MAKE UP TO $25-$35 WEEK As a Trained Practical 
Nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chi- 
cago School of Nursing, Dept. M-9, Chicago. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—PROTECT YOUR IDEA with a Patent. 

Secure ‘‘Patent Guide’’—Free. Write CLARENCE A. 
O’BRIEN and HARVEY JACOBSON, Registered Pat- 
os Aenea, 237-J Adams Building, Washington, 








INVENTORS—PATENT YOUR INVENTION. Secure 

book, ‘‘Protect, Finance and Sell Your Invention.’’ 
No obligation. McMORROW AND BERMAN, Regis- 
tered Patent Attorneys, 102-B Barrister Build ng, 
Washington, D. C. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


IMMEDIATE SERVICE! Pictures returned the same 

day order is received. Sixteen guaranteed prints 
from any roll 25c coin. Or 8 prints and two plain 
enlargements or one colored 25c. 8x10 enlargement 
coupon given with each 25c order. Send your rolls 
today or write for free mailers and special premium 
offers. American Studios, Dept. 10, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


8 PROFESSIONAL 4x6 Enlarged Prints 30c. 16 ex- 
posure Rolls 50c. Argus rolls 4c per enlarged print. 


Mohart Film Service, West Salem, Wisc. 
PICTURES OF PRESIDENTS 


SHOWING EACH PRESIDENT from George Washing- 

ton to Franklin D. Roosevelt. Each with facsimile 
signature and photographic likeness. Also shows the 
Bill of Rights. Reproduced in attractive colors with 
U. S. flag in red, white and blue. 50c, or three for $1. 
Publishers Book Service, 2414 Douglas Street, N. E., 
Washington, D. C. 


REMEDIES, TREATMENTS 


DEAFNESS. An amazingly successful Home Treat- 

ment. No hearing aids. No drugs. Small cost. 
Convincing literature. Duncan Institute, Ortega 
Station, Jacksonville. Florida. 


SELF DEFENSE 


PROTECT YOURSELF FROM ATTACK in any emer- 

gency, with American Jui-Jitsu! Brand new, easy- 
to-learn method shows how to throw stronger, heavie: 
opponent; break holds; overcome threat of fist, club, 
knife, gun. 328 photos make every step clear. Sent 
postpaid on 5 day approval for $1.00. Publishers Book 
Service, 2414 Douglas Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 








PATHFINDER 
best policy. “We resolved to point out 


one another’s faults without resery, 
we could correct them.” 
“And have you stuck to it?” 
“Not exactly; we haven't been sp 
ing for 29 days.” 


) 


ah- 


Judge—“Now, tell me about your 

marital relations. Were they pleasant?” 

Witness—“Pleasant enough, you 
honor, but they wanted to live on me 
all the time.” 


Mother (to her small daughter, saying 
prayers)—“A little louder please. I cu 
hear you.” 

Daughter—“Yes, mother, but I’m not 
speaking to you.” 


Doctor—“Your complexion is 
choleric. You must diet.” 


Patient—“O.K., doc. How do I dye 
it?” 


too 


“They tell me Joe’s marriage was the 
result of love at first sight.” 
“That's right. If he had been gifted 
with second sight, he'd still be single.” 


“How does Fred make love? 
“Well, I'd call it unskilled labor.” 


Excited Depositor (with counterfeit 
bill)—“You mean to tell me this money 
is worthless?” 


Cashier—“Not exactly. It was wort! 


$10 to the man who gave it to y . 


Easy to be a Whiz at Repartee 


Bright Phrases Win Friends 


Gay, friend-winning repartee! A gal needs 
these days, for chances to make friends are brief—4 
casual meeting, a few minutes between dances, that 
about all 

So, if you get stuck om “yes... eo -* 
know” at such times learn a few bright phrase 

Then, meeting Jack on the street, you slip ea 
into talk with a smiling ‘‘This is nice. . wha 
you doing in this part of town?’’ And what to 
next is no problem! 

In letters, too, you sound sincere with a warm — 
my love and sympathy” instead of a chilly ‘‘sorr 
hear.’’ 

Our 32-page booklet lists dozens and dozens of ‘ 
phrases to make your conversation and your let 
sparkle. Gives pleasing remarks appropriate 
many social, business occasions. 


. I don’t 


eS  --—™ 


—— 


Send 16c (in coins) for your copy of “Effectiv« 
Phrases For All Occasions,” to PATHFINDER 
Home Service, 635 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. 

Also available at 16c each are the following: 

No. 113—“The Quick Way to Smart Groom- 

No. 196—“‘What Your Government Does For 
You.”’ 


} 
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OOKING HALE AND HEARTY, an old University 
of Washington friend, Gordon Thompson, walked 
into our sanctum the other day, fresh-looking in 
spite of thrilling adventures ail over the globe. 
He had just come in on the Gripsholm, after two 

and a half months of travel from Japan, more than half way 
around the world. 

Back in Seattle, some fifteen years ago, he started on a 
venture with a large New York banking _ elon and was as- 
signed to Kobe, Japan, for duty. When traveling through 
ipan some five years ago, our paths crossed again, and here 
this week he walks in from a two-and-a-half-months’ con- 
finement in a Japanese internment camp. 

t's a thrilling narrative that he tells. War broke suddenly 
in the Orient the morning of the eighth of December—their 
time being a day later than pangs owe entering the bank 

. Yokohama, the police nabbed him and escorted him to 
i]. A day or two there, with opium addicts, drunks and a 
ety of common criminals, he nevertheless learned of the 
tbreak of the war. A few days later he was in an intern. 
ent camp with some 30 or 40 other Americans and English. 
days wore on slowly, week by week, with only card 
ving to break the monotony. The Japanese even took 
eir pencils away, so they kept score with a piece of char- 
They had a loud-speaker phonograph and played the 
rds of the classics and all others they could beg, borrow 
or steal, 

[hey found an indoor baseball, and got exercise of a kind 

playing that game in the outdoor lot, outside of their 
barracks. News was scarce, although they managed to keep 
ibreast of developments after a fashion. When the Malayan 
peninsula battle was at its height, they got word from the 

iperintendent of the camp that they were to get a “treat.” 
ind when Singapore fell, they were told about it. There 

; to be a parade in Yokohama, a victory parade, and the 
internees were to have a special ——— They were to 
be allowed to march in the parade, each with a Japanese 
flag. ‘The Americans and English held a meeting and in- 
formed the Jap camp executive that they declined the 
onor.” The Jap governor was amazed that the internees 
hould decline so “high” an honor. 

But the Japs went through with the promise of the “treat,” 
nd gave them a day’s visit with the members of another 
internment camp in the Tokyo prefecture. 

One day, when Thompson and his friends were out play- 
ng baseball, a low-flying plane roared past, over the camp. 
ie plane had the familiar star insignia of the American Army 

its under wings. The anti-aircraft shells were bursting 
r above the level of the plane. In the distance, came noise 
| shell bursts, and over the high board fence enclosure could 
be seen huge clouds of wan a8 The interned Americans 
hought it a part of a Japanese game, to bring the realism 
' air bombing closer to the people. But then the air raid 
rdens came scurrying around, and confirmed that it was 
real thing. So what started out as a Japanese stunt turned 
t to be a ringside seat at the American bombing mission 
ler General “Jimmy” Doolittle. 
Thompson said the greatest thrill on the homeward voy- 
was as the Asama Maru, the Japanese liner, was pulling 
to the harbor at Lorenzo Marques, in Portuguese East 
\frica. An oil tanker, anchored in the estuary, with an 
merican flag flying, attracted them. The passengers lined 
> side of the ship and cheered, many of them with tears 
ursing down their cheeks. 


x *k * 


_ We were sorry to see the news about the Navy transport 
Wakefield catching fire and burning on the Atlantic. We 
made two crossings on the ship, when it was named the 


Manhattan, one of them with good old Commodore Randall 
in charge. The ship was a tribute to American shipbuilding, 
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and when she pulled away from New York in early August, 
1932, it was a grand and glorious sight that we shall long 


remember. 
oT Ff & 


We know most Americans will agree with the sensible, 
honest and rational report of the Baruch committee on the 
rubber situation. Two well-known scientists plus the prac- 
tical common sense of the wise Baruch have fashioned an 
analysis that makes more sense than anything that has come 
out of Washington in a long time. 

We like the Baruch approach— no politics, no axes to 
grind—an American approach that we need in bigger doses. 

Now let’s get together and pull in harness to make the 
plan work! 


ae 


We have tried in the past nine months to give our PATH- 
FINDER readers a tabloid review of the various States of 
the Union—each rich in history, Steeped in tradition and de- 
voted to the job of winning the war. This series must soon 
come to a close, and anticipating the publication of the 48th 
in the “Roll Call of the States” series, we start in this issue 
the first of a new series of informative articles on our Sister 
Republics of South and Central America. We hope you'll 


like them! 
x kk , 


“Go to the polls and vote” was not a plea made in ancient 
Athens. It was a command in that democracy. In turbulent 
times the Athenian law permitted no citizen to remain 
neutral. Every man was required to join one party or an- 
other in the political fight, and vote in the public assembly. 
The citizen who refused to be “mixed up in politics” was 
punished by the loss of his civic rights. 


x kk 


Dr. Ralph Cooper Hutchinson, president of Washington 
and Jefferson College in a recent address to his graduation 
class, draws an inspiring moral, one passage of which we 
know you'll permit us to pass on to you. 

“Learn this last lesson of college,” he says to his students, 
“that your lives cannot be conditioned by any evil which 
may engulf you,—neither by sin nor corruption, by poverty or 
disease, by cruelty or tyranny. But your lives, yea, your 
destinies will be determined by the way in which you meet 
these evils. It is not evil that counts. It is what you do 
with it. 

“Then go forth to the good life which is nothing less 
than conflict with evil. Set your face steadfastly toward it. 
In the joy of your conte tg may be impaled upon it. 
Its spear may pierce your side. Its nails may transfix your 
hands. But you will conquer and redeem war, and sin, and 
evil.. This, I think, is what an earlier warrior meant. May 
his words be yours tonight: 

““Thanks be to God. who giveth us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

























































































HIGH OR LOW 
_ BLOOD PRESSURE 


Co litj, 


Underweight 


f fi MES Z 


Doctor what should / Gat 


It has been said with truth that “The best medi- 


cine in the world is—FOOD.” Thousands of : 
actual medical case histories show that many Important Things You Want to 


common ailments can be cleared up merely by _ Know About Foods, Dieting, Health! 
eating the proper food. If you have a tendency q , 


to a certain common ailment, it may be over- * » PARTIAL CONTENTS 


come by correct eating. If you are convalescing 


from any of these ailments, an important way CORRECTIVE DIETS FOR 325 DIFFERFE 
back to vigorous health is eating the right food! COMMON AILMENTS, — 


? 
i 


listing foods permitted 
and not permitted, ete., including: Aene, Adenoid> 


LL OF US can “eat wrong” for a while. But, sooner or Chronic Alcoholism, Food Allergy, Pernicious 

: Anemia, Chronic Anxiety or War Neurosis, Appen 

later, Nature always catches up to us. Eating WRONG dicitis, Poor Appetite, Arthritis, Asthma, Biliou- 

" — ‘ ness, Bladder Stones, Recurrent Boils, Bad Breath 

food; eating wrong COMBINATIONS of food; eating at wrong Change of Life, Colitis, Bad none ra Concti 


TIMES—all upset our body chemistry. comets King we gee Figg ear 


Fatigue, Gallstones, Castritis, Goitre, Chronic 


Yet It’s So Easy to Eat RIGHT! eae eli Reels es 


fluenza, Insomnia, Intestinal Catarrh, Itching Skin, 
How few of us pay any attention at all to our food. {Even when our stomachs Kidney Stones, Laryngitis, Mastoid, Nasal Catarrh, 
rebel, we usually don’t blame it on food. We do anything—take pills, drugs, cathartics, Nausea, Nervous Exhaustion, Neuralgia, Neuritis, 


have costly operations—anything, except perhaps the right thing. And that is, start Obesity, Peoriasis, Promaine Poisoning, Ppewhes, 
giving our body the proper food. aches, Mheumstiom, Sinasitic, Stomach Uleer, 


But here, at last, is common-sense suggestions on food and diet as the road to health. Gavents Sere Tiyent, Fonsiitte, Viemin De 
ficiencies—and more than 200 others! 
A book by a practicing physician, Dr. Richard M, Field, that tells you what he recom- Ce 
mends for the sick to eat—or if you are well and want to keep well. Here is the plain of Normal Diets from Infancy to Old Age 


‘ . : . ; — ° 2 . complete tables of foods permitted, foods to be 
truth on what you and your family should eat at all times as a contribution to ideal eveided, 6 8 cullen, ote. 


health, appearance, vigor and energy; for maximum economy in food-buying; for avoid- 
ing the digestive troubles that today are becoming the bane of the human race. mo ey 
It is a book FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY, with easily-followed dietary information How to Select the 
from infancy to old age. A single one of its countless suggestions may save you untold j 5 E anne —.. 
worry and money or even add years to your life! : 4 ‘ Gronty Over- 
rat 


26,000 Physicians Recom- The Truth About Vitamins 2) UR TRIMGOK & Wievic'sun”” 


As a special additional service, Dr. Field also : = q 
mend lt ove you a complete and detailed discussion of eae . mal Heshh = 


ood, eating, and general dietary habits. He 
Here are simple, inexpensive diets for Losing shows you the surest, cheapest and best way to 
Weight, Improving Complexion, Increasing En- get the vitamins your body needs. He shows you 
ergy, combating such conditions as Constipation, why you cannot be over-confident about your 
Colitis, Heartburn, Gastritis, Asthma, and over health, just because you have been taking some 
300 other common ailments that definitely do vitamin tablets. And he shows you how to combat 
yield to scientific corrective dieting. “War Worry’—the “headline stomach jitters’’ 
These diets have been prescribed for 23 years by which every one of us is susceptible to during 
Dr. Field. In more than 85 per cent of his own these days of danger. 
cases (and in those of 26,000 of his fellow-phy- With food costs rising the way they are today—*" 
sicians who have recommended them) the Field with rugged health for all a virtual necessity to 
Diets have been found helpful. America’s defense—it’s no exaggeration to say that 
proper eating can help win the war! And this 
—_ WA Y GUARANTEE--: COMPLETE BOOK OF DIETS will show you how to 
a i READ this book rot—end FRY TF OUT, BEPORE 
this boo rst—an 
PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, YOU decide to k it—on this 3-Way Guarantee: 
2414 Douglas St., N. E, Washington, D. C. eee in, waa ne 


Send me The Complete Book of Diets for FREE Ex- FREE EX AMIN ATION 


amination. I will pay postman $1.49, plus lic postage 
and packing charges, on arrival, and $1.00 one month 
AFPTER you have received your copy of THE COM- 
PLETE BOOK OF DIETS (in plain wrapper) this 


later, a8 payment in full. 
3-WAY GUARANTEE—I have the privilege of exam- 
3-Way Guarantee fully protects you, if for any reason 
you do not find this book completely up to your ex- 


ining this book and returning it at once—or of using 
it for 5 days and then returning it—or of putting the 
if I am not satisfied with results. If I return it within 
book into actual practice and returning it in 30 days pectations: 

1. You may send it back immediately, if, after 
examining it thoroughly, you do not feel that this 
book is all you thought it would be. 


30 days any money I have paid will be refunded. 
2. You may keep and use it for 5 days, and then 
either return it to us; or— 

3. Tf, at the end of 30 DAYS, you have put this 
book and its diets into actual practice and it has 
NOT produced every result you could reasonably ex- 
pect, you may STILL return the book, and receive 
your money back in full! Don’t delay another 
minute. Send the coupon at the left. 


—_—— TE ee Ne gee es 


Check here if ee ES check or money-order 
for $2.49 with coupon—then we prepay lic post- 
age. Same guarantee applies. 
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